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meat eee See EN a 
POT? MMCAL—PUBSIDES TH Ale 
‘ LETTER FROM JUDGE CHEVES. 


From the Charleston Mereury. 
Ma. Eprror: [| have been informed, to my surprise, | 
that, i consequence of a short note addressed tom 
fellow citizens of the neighbor hot in whitthe=b +h | 
on the 4th of July Tat, *f am Supposed to be in favor | 
of re-istanee by the action of South Carolina alone: 
Such an impression ts entirely erroneous [ ex press- 
ed a dozen years since, the same‘ sentiments, almost 
in the same words. and was, at the same time, as . 
well known, decidedly opposed to resistance by : 
single state. But T shall now, with your apushilasin, 
leave no dout ofthe position i which L wish tostand, 
and, in doing so. 1 shall mingle my opinions and coun- 
sels with those of my fellow citizens, to be weighed 
for what they are worth, in ‘this g great argument.” 
The tariff | consider an act of insufferable and in- 
sulting oppression, which ought to be borne only 
until it canbe judisiuusly tesisted. But this: resist-, 
anee, i iay opinion, to be effective, must ‘unite the 
efforts of, at least, a large portion of the sufferers.— 
] do not think one state ought to resi-t alone. There 
will be neither confidence nor certainty in such a_ 
course. The people of one state, standing alone, 
would not-be heartily uniied among themselves. ht 
might he diferent it the state were alone in the 
fering; but standing in the mid<t of cominon suf 
ferers, Much mere wumerocys than themselves 
arms were folded, the presence of 
rafe like a murdl condemnation of their artiand.. 
chill the warm blood, though animated in so good a 
cause, a enfecble the strong arm, jist raised to strike. 
But, is asked, if our fells suferers will not 
unite wilh us in resistance, shall we basely submine— 
We have no right to antic ipate that event. la my 
opinion, if they donot they will be meensible to honer 
aud to sha ime, and eqrally so, to their interests and 
their danger. But we. dare*not ‘east this reproach 
upon them merely because they do not think fit to 
udopt our measures and our time. If we thi k they are 
turdy we must ertreat them with brotherly zeal to 
quicken their step: Tf eur measures be not acceptable 
to them, let us modify {Mem or adopt theirs if they lead 
lo the sas.eend. Resist@hce will be a very solemn act. 
ly it be faut. attzampted and fatl, it wu itl rivet our 
chains a.d bring on us new burtess and mesults.— 
Success in such. areat enterprises is mot usually 
result of a sudden thought, or the fruit of a single 
day, but of wise and sober deliberations arid pro- 
tracted action. We are speaking of the movement 
of wations—a successful resist Bane will probably cost 
some years. ‘The circumstances in which we are 
placed cannot fail to remind us of our first great act 
of resistance to oppression. Let us then boast jess 
often und less idly of the deeds-of owe aucestors, and 
more farthfully wnitaté them. They dud wot puup in 
a single breath to their conclusion+amd talk of single- 
handed resistance. They deliberated loug, and they 
wisely united all who were vader common sullecios 
a.d in common danger. Lotus do asthey did. Let 
associations be formed in every southern, aud, if pose 
sible, in every southwestern stifle, amd let them cours | 
fer logether and interchange views and information; 
let leading men through committees and privale cor- 
respoudenee collect, cuinpare, and concentrate che | 
views of Jie-men in the -respective statis, and | 
When ripe for it, and not before, «let -represen- |, 
lutives trom these states teet uy convention, and 
HW circumstances promise succe-s, let them then | 
delidcrate on the mode of Secietacmted tne measure | 
of redress. Lf not, still persevere—let neither de- | 
lay nor first failures should they. happen, create | 
de = pair or faintheartedness. Lnflexible perseverance | 
ravely fils ina goed cause, and ours 1s one that must | 
hever be abandoned, Continue loenlighten the pub- | 
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broughi—let your exertions be not occasional and 
desultory, but organized and incessant—avoid expe 
cially al blustering, and put in the place of it sound 
Sense and forcible reasoning. Your appeals to-your 
fellow citizens may, nevertheless, be as impassiwued 
as your sense of injury and shame aud danger may 
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‘union 
exe ept in the legislative fiall, 


| the circulation of able and .well chosen tracts, and 
let them be found in every bamlet.and hou<? in the 
South and souviwest, Carry your exertions into the 
camp of the enemy. Fohus did the colina in their 
preparation for wesistance to the mother eountry.— 
had anoprour friends the 
BRB i@es and the Chath ous, aud others of the 3 greatest 
na nes Ag teppei adoriued humanity. Ti 


ere 


detest oppression, thouch they be the acts Hes Mheic 
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‘own country and goverumeu'; and their inffligyee, 
‘though they may not be ahie to carry a vote, Das 
often greet moral and pa’ iti 1 weight. Their ap 


probation will hive great etodt i 
own resofetion. [But in this t Cac SOM May 
your interests as well as their j i-lice, for 
of the people, no where derive any a 
the oppression you suffer, and love great 
Inferests put at hazard by the res stun you mty he 
Manufactures should be 
‘resort of industry inevery country, for when foreed 
as they are with us, they serve no inierests but tis ose 
of the capitalists wh »setthem ino motion, and their 
immediate localities, Comnerce is the proper hand 
matd of agriculture, and azeeulture 
ploy:nent of man. Alrea ly hoth ar 
under the intriguing power’ df Tianufaetiing capi 
Without. the 


Sustulning “youris 
anveal to 


thie migss 


anvel hanest 


the ssa ed em- 


bu bists 
southwest 


azricalture of the south 

yreat oor he rp ith. Worat , COnp aralively, 
rf ston. New York. Poilade'phia, and 
were the south and south oest, or even the sc 
oblized to retire frouw Uiriwn? What, if 
Our intercourse w #i these gities were transferred to 
Esvery 0] apd Havee? will 


baat Hin re 
‘south 


hone, the 


A taoment’s ro ilection 


be sufficient to show h rw little daeuliv this traush i 
world be, especial ity ede we cousider the present 
and growiag celerity of steam power. “These aud 
hike ports are the pio ile ie neret for our prese nt e@one 
merce, thoush we Are consented (rool easy people 
as weare when nol (Rite tes lo the earth hy a ‘LS 
gion) to bear the chargcs of a double transit and to 
¢ foy th ests orthern cities as our factors. What 


~e 


‘ 
r ii unhappy event of separation ‘shall be ies ‘ 
ed, | is Lo pre vent us from 
we have done be ‘fore, and reaping the profits which 
we now bestow on others, and which have made the 
ecoumercial men of the 


*Nercha at 
ringe ‘ é peas 
Piince-?? Charleston wml Savannah would 
iene’. 
great and 


flourishing cities. 


doing Our Ov) bustiess, as 


north and east 
then be 
New QO leans would 
speedily swell initio the pe-esent mazaitule of Nev 
York, and every town ant interest connected with 
them would tuerease wood flourish in proportion.— 
‘These may be called by the mterested and unrefl-ct- 
inz, idte dreams, iainted will, the na 
ture of commerce, and who how. »refiee.ed on the 
eeutrating power of the Uniow which now bitlds up 
and! sustains the gieat northeru 
well know that they are sober 
the event deprecated, the res 
tubte. 


tout tty Ose 9 equ 
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vouse then the proper enquiries, add you will 
have nu.werous fmeods wtthin the ene uy’s nes aud 
ow, too, wiil Se the best frieads “of their own im- 
mediate countries 


Renounce absolutely and unreservedly, during 
this contest, all pretensions to the hij zh honors of the 
Fill no cfi e und r the reneral government 
JV his willbe no sae i- 
‘fice, for no son of yours will, whatever be his merits, 
ever fill the’ executive chair’ until youf wrongs are 
Sighted, wtih you shall be respec ted us equalsia the 

ave Fumerdit: ‘anid until the’ Withering scorn of the le- 
reislabie asséulofies shail bu: sth fron a floors Sour 


leadlumnious accusers. % 
a’. @« v a 


1 do not say that you qught got t@ join, evcp,zea- 
‘lously and with all your aight, in the chuige of a 
chief magistrate of the Union; butdet it 
support of uw southern us) rant, which gt this tune, 
w itt weaken, distract, and mislead you. 

ways the ca: ididate must likely tO.sUstain your owa 
and country’s interest. | speak notof Carolina aloue, 
but of all the southern states—give your whole and 
i divided weight to the men aud the patty opposed 
lo your oppressors, and claim no oflice fur yourselves. 
By this usambitious course you may gem 


o 
weight in the national counctis-—at present you lave 
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geery Country virtue mis men who hate inj agticg and | 


languishing | 
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the gra-s would grow inthe strects of your | 
would | 
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are your natin 
raba-lts. [et The south anh ihe w gst combine with 
the democracy of the other parts ‘of the Union.— 
The west have at present abindant eause to open 
their eyes to the evi's they suilor from tariff and 
ab slition combination, for these povers are closely 
wotted. aad together have wrouskt out the lamenta- 
HE provideace hil en- 
abled the west lo mossess thes mflves of the greatest 
blessing thot God could . ge reid "them, of Whiag. iy diihd 
rive thea w ealth aud see mitts: Pid power, they ourht 
1@ have desired Texas. But they see themsolves | by 
these ‘unholy combinat iiossautite lv andhe arties<ly de- 
prived of these great blessings. All the soutihn western 
states (by whieh i mee a 4 peony and - we st of the 
Oi river) are of oar blood aad tivegge: Gieir insti- 
lutious ure, HOPE Ow less southern. oa ZS tifeir 
i Stone as) those’ bf Line somth. 
ix reason, Thor Pore toh oe ‘that, ene bony 
standas We were wont t»% ’s ron country’s more 
liberaban! paboy days, site by si le: in ou p bh a | 
movements, By this natur aii ellis ie in for.ner 
was the lish hadcted poverot 
nov Oppress you. pal down. “Phis was the p aliey y of 
J fforson. and alliance forimed the great See 
cratic party of the Usaions Ta 
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of it by that very people againyt whom we have 
heretofore defended it?. It is. in my opinion, a la- 
mentable truth, that that hazard must met, and 
it is idle and even dangerous to hesitate in avowing 
it as the possible result, however much we may de- 
precate it. There are worse eviis than disuniow; and 
we can hardly doubt that we have been long suffer- 
ing under them. But, if the dissolution of the Union 
be a great evil, and it certainly will be s0 to the 
American people, and would be so to us, if we were 
permitted to enjoy its benefits, the guilt and the re- 
proach will rest upon those who wantonly pro- 
voked it and those who wantonly have suffered 
it to take place. Yes, wantonly, for the historian 
must record the fact, that ‘-the sacrifice of that glo- 


perity, and greatness of twenty millions of people, 
at this time, and of more than a hundred to no very 
remote futurity, was made to gratify the inordinate 
avarice of a few score (not more) of great capital- 
ists, in a small section of the country, and the furi- 
ous madness of a suialler number of fanatical aboli- 
tionists, who combined ther to oppress the inte- 
rests andd the peace and happiness of the peo- 
ple of the southern states, who, to the honor of huma 
~— resisted and overthrew their wicked designs.” 
fore God we do not wish disunion. Let the 
government be justly administered and we will glory 
in the Union, and give it our whole hearte and 
strength, in peace and war, as we have done before 
when some of its most noisy eulogists, at the present 
time, were not in the ranks with us,—-when they were 
almost in the ranks of a foreign enemy. But who 
has heretofore spoken of disunion? whence did the 
odious term originate? not surely from the south.— 
It came in the chill blast of the north andeast. By 
what description of persons ha» the idea, at any time, 
been put forth at the south? what man of note? what 
great public assembly of the south has heretofore 
spoken of disunion? But among those who have re- 
cently taken it uader their peculiar guardianship the 
greatest men they boast have repestedly and nf 
pantly uttered it. When the great and invaluable 
acquisition of Louisiana was made, did not one of 
their most distinguished men aa the floor of congress 
declare, that it would be followed by their severance 
from the Union, “peaceably, if ‘they could, forcibly, 
if they must." When the treaty for the annexation 
of Texas (no less important than valuable) wzs an- 
nounced, their greatest men rushed forward, with 
breathless haste to utter equivalent language. Re- 
cently, one of their greatest, wisest, and gravest le- 
gislative bodies, modestly proposed to expunge from 
the constitution the most sacred article in it, by 
which we were wooed into the compact, and without 
which we would have had aething to do with it; and 
what would this have been but actually and faith- 
Jessly perpetrating disunion? Yet these are the peo- 
ple who voeiferously aceuse you of tke desire of 


rights which they seek to destroy. Remember! on 
the inviolability of the Institution which is thus threat- 
ened and assailed, depends not our prosperity alone, 
but every blessing under heaven which we 1 A 
Every thing southern must necéssarily perish with it. 
Houses, lands, stoeks, monies at interest, and other 
species of ptoperty, must go down with it, and share 
a coftmon fata. these people be unchecked, and 
we shall have nor countey, not Some, sor fire-side, 
nor civilization, nor social charities, hor life itself. 
we shall be blotted from the faee of the earth. 
beautiful and prolific south will exhibit nothing but 
scathed and blackened ruins, with a remnant of the 
African race wandering amidst them in all the mise- 
ry of desolation and hopelessness. The interposition 
we deprecat: will be worse than plague, pestilence, 
and famine. Worse than all the horrors of war, if 
waged by a civilized people. 

The bayonets of our as<ailants pointed against our 
breasts would be more harmless than their counsels. 
On this subject, the Methodist Episcopal church of 
the south have set us a nol:le example, which, if our 
opponents persist, we shall be obliged to imitate, 
were the tariffout of the question. Yet they invoke 
the constitution, appeal to the sacred name of Wash- 
ington, and call upon you, in his words, to frown 


believe if thay advance one stop further but that th, | 
Union must be dissolved. They cannot advance on, 
step further without say ed ter¢itorles and | 
ecottrolling your laws. This 1 think will appear by | 
stating the advances they have already made. Thoy | 
have hot indeed actuslly ee iy credentials and 
éntered into a treaty In diplomatle form with foreign | 
nations, but they are most directly co-operating wit) 
foreign associations, and ut feast, one great foreign 
peceracest, all pledged to Universal emancipation, | 
proofs uré, among others, Ist. eXistetce of 
abolition societies of great weight and nunibers jy | 
Great Britain. Qdly. The co-operation of the go | 
vernment of Great Britain with their own societies, — 
3d. The co operation of our abolitionists with those — 
of foreign societies. 4th. That these foreign socie. | 
ties have their agents and orators, with whom they es 
eorrespoud, on the fioor of congress. Sth. That they | 
have a poe party in many states, organized and 
distinctly designated. 6th. That this party form, 
one gréat element of the whig party of the Union, | 
at least in power if not in name, so much 80, that jf” 
the whig candidate for the presidency be suceess{u|, | — 
he will owe his suceess to abvlition votes, because — 


in some states, whose votes are necessary to his suc. 


cess, New York, for example, the whigs, without the — 
votes of the abolitionists, will be in the minority — | 





= the man who shall endeavor to weaken its ties. 
ould it not be enough to return the chalice, with 
its poisoned ingredients, to their own guilty lips?— , 
But let their guilt be what it may, we are not, and, 
never have been the enemies of the Union. What ; 
Union did that great and good man venerate? It was 

the Union as it came from the hands of the patriots , 
who framed it. It was the Union we consented to.’ 
An Union cf equal rights and equal burdens. An 
Union in which we wera to be equally respected and 
honored with our brethrea, and our peculiar institu- 
tions sacredly protected. Nota Union of strife, and 
tribute, and insult, and slavery, on our parts. But 


constitution, have reeammended submission to the 
unconstitutional oppression, insult, and injury, under 


to subvert fhe holy religion, in accordance with 


whose influence he walked during the whole of hr 
good and glorious life. But if its professors, regard- 
less of its truth and fearless of their good, had iatro- 
dyeed the inquisilion into the land, would he bave look- 
ed with approbation on an aute de fe and called upon 
the people to support and venerate il? it was a righte- 
ous government which he sustained, and not one of 
guilt and oppression. He would, according to the 
whole tenor of his life, hawe been among the first to 
resist it; and so ought wa, while, like him, we vene- 
rate it, in its truth and purity. No, our crime is not 
disloyalty to the Union, but our crror is, too great @ 
veneration for it, and, 1f we carry that veneration 





disunion, when “the head and front of your offending” 
does not amount toa tithe of their owa guilt. If, 


stupidity or unblushing baseness. Preserve the Union, 


indeed, there be a shadow of guilt on your part in| j¢ you can—appeal to the great democratic party to 


complaining of the great abuses of it, and, if under | 


save the Union, which it can do if it will. That 


the sore afflictions you suffer through ite forms, you! party though shattered and confounded and betrayed, 


propose to calculate the value of it and the dangers of 
it too, for the threatened dangers of it are more alarm- 
ing than all we actually suffer, great as that may be. 


The tariff is only the exponent of the power, and 
the disposition to abuse and oppress us under the 
forms of the constitution. Do not the halis of eon- 
gress ring daily with thear unfraternal and insolent 


homilies on our morals and humanity, and are we | wil! be safe, and not only safe, but purified. But if er will stop them, and yet you eve seen a great ar 


a free people, who arc their equals in every moral 
and intellectual quality, to hear this? Do we not 
hear ominous threats of their interposition in our 
domestic concerns, and with our tendereat interests, 
as if we were dependent or conquered provinces?— 


Do we not know that those who thus ratte their; This language may be new and strong, but it is not|they have triumphed over the interests of tht) 


voiees, under the privileges of the constitution, are 
the mouth-pieces of pe fanatic associations, with 
whom they correspond? Yet these people eat the 
bread, taken from your own mouths, of that labor 
which they reprobate, and stint the comforts, of that 
class of persons, of whose condition they affect to be 
80 fastidiously fender; for, among the very highest 
duties whieh they impose, to jncrease their extraya- 
gant gains, js that on the clothing of the slave. The 
heart of their humapity js ijn jheir strong box and 
in the balance sheet of their profit and loss ac- 
count. 
tive of virtue than the Furies, whom the national 
convention of France vomited upon St. Domingo, to 
scatter death among thejr white brethren, and ever- 
lasting desolation and misery among the blacks.— 
These were honest, erring enthusiasts, who knew 
not whet they were doing; but our assailants are 
cold blooded caleulators, with this awful example 
before their eyes, stealing upon thair vietime, under 
the forms of the constitution, which guarantees the 


embraces a large majority of the people, ajmoat the 
whole conservative class, almost all of every sound 
class, opposed only by manufacturing capitalists, and 
their defendants, abolitionists and their deluded fol- 
lowers, and adherents to personal cabals and un- 





They are, Les amis des noirs, with less mo-| 


principled factions. Let them unite in ‘‘a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together,” and the Unies 


‘they will not, neither the preservation of the Unjon 
nor any other consideration under heaven should 
induce you to continue your submission to the spo- 
'liation, igaominy, and danger of which, under the 
‘abuses of the constitution, you are now subject.— 


the language of violence. There isa wide difference 
between earnestness and decision and violence. ‘The 
‘last is folly and weakness, the first is the sublimation 
,of truth and sober reason. I warn you, that any 
_ thing short of what this language intimates, will be 
‘trifling with the subject. Do notdeceive yourselves 
by supposing that the only struggle before you, or 
| the greatest, is that of the tariff. That abolition is 
at hand; (how negy we cannot distinctly see) and of 
‘ten times the importance and danger. The aboli- 
| tionists aim diréctJy at your destruction, and indi- 
rectly at the subversion of the Union. That neither 
our destruction, nor the misery and desolation of the 
race they pretend te save, much less the preserva- 
tion of the Union, will restrain them in their endea- 
yors to establish their principles, is but too clear.— 
Their's is pot a work of Jove, but of hate. They 
hate you more than they love the Afvican race. But 
what I mean (o say, is that they amu at speedy abo- 
lition, and to foree it upon you. New,ie there any 


would he, ali just and wise, under the forms of the , 


which we groan? General Washington was a sincere | 
Christian, and would have called upon his feilow 
citizens to frown upon the man who should endeavor : 


whose principles he had formed his own, and under, 


much further, it will be an evidence of unparalleled | 


These foreign societies will thus, if that result hap. 
pen, have had great influence in the election of our — 
ehief magistrate. 7th. Great Britain has already inter. — 
posed with our own government, in a manner to coun. — 
tenance the Americzn abolitionists, by declaring to 
it views in eoincidence with theirs, and which our — 
executive government has very properly protested 
against. 8th. There is the hostile act of the legisla. — 
ture of the state of Massachusetts, which in itself 


-would, if executed, be asubversion of the Union.— 4 


Sth. The temper of abolitionists, evincive of the — 
consciousness of their power, of which I shall give — 
but one proof—that is a letter of the Jaacharsis Cloot: 
of the United States. Jn this letter, after abusing, in 
the grossest terms, the president of the United States, — 
the present secretary of state, and several of his — 
predecessors, and denouncing generally the conduct 
of the government of his own country, and showing 
himeeif in heart and soul devoted to the unfriendl) © 
views of a foreign country, he comes down to th: — 
late letter of remonstranee of Mr. Calhoun to tho — 
British minister, and says: “We are yet to lear 


| was listened to by the British Queen and her minir™ 
ters. We are yet to learn, whether the successor o// 

j Elizabeth on the throne of England, and her Bur.” 
leighs and Walsinghams, upon hearing that their 

avowed purpose to promote universal emancipation, 

; and the extinction of slavery, is to be met by the man | 
will, like eraven cowards, turn their backs and flee, © 

(or eat their own words, or disclaim the purpose ani 7 

abject which they have avowed.’* , 


I now ask, if the abolitionists can go one step fur) © 
ther, without entering your territories and control” 
lang your laws? Whether they do not now shake the ~ 
Union, and whether if they can proceed any further, © 
they will not destroy 1? These are allies of th” 
whigs aud the manufacturers. May it not now be 
asked, with some hope that the people will hav 7 
upened their eyes, who are the enemies of the Union 
and what will stop the abolitionists from going on?— 
; not certainly their discretion, not their fear of scent 
‘of horror, nor their love of their white brethres, 


‘nor of their country—nothing but their want of pow 


ray of strength which they eontrol. Beware! th 
tariff is a trifle to this danger. But I have forgotten 
in the exhibition of the power and progress of (hr 


—the treaty fur the annexation of T'exas, in whicl 


whole Union, and the will and power of all the south 
erp and all the western states. But we must pai’ 
on. All admit our wrongs, all acknowledge our dat” 
ger; but as often as the tongue lisps resistance, you 
, are met by the eternal ery of the Union! the Unio 
the dangers of the Union—and you are subdued > 
it. Until you can throw off this thraldom, and che 
ish the vital truths, that your first and holiest alle 
giance is due to your state institutrons—that thé 
Union ought to be altogether secondary in yo 
thoughts and hearts—that all governments ought (9 
be loved and sustained only fur their virtues, and th? 
their vices should be wa with jealousy, and re’ 
sisted at the threshold, you are unprepared for resi¥” 
tance. If the Union must be imperishable, thoug! 
established on the usurpation of your rights, the in 
security of your social peace and your insignificance 


*For this letter, see the “Pendleton Messenger” of 
23d August last taken from the “Georgia Constitution® 











sober man of common sense in the uation, Wid can 


ist” (John Q. Adaais—Enguirer. [Also see page 9 
of last volume of Niles Register.) anh 






| with what ears the sound of the trumpet of slavery @ 


robbers of our own country with exterminating war-— 7 























abolitionists, to mention the greatest of all success’ 
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ly under a short reprieve, unt: their 


A | plans are ready f 

led 59 eet iat 3 a “i; eady for the execution of that doom co . 

pledge to one’s self is no more than giving publicity | solation and ruin which they have seat aioe s aie 
: vans 


to it, if it be wis 
° e, and proper, and honorable; vot | you, and whiel 
mt tn a : es. ’ : nein tt eae: S Rec PP ce’ ‘ich they are hastening on with ; ir 
dearer fo-us, and which immediately “come home | th vo op shows weakness and instability, and) zeal and power. In the halls of legis!: Ae ai theit 
armsinaes ahd Mado Thst ne eMsetial ré- hence are it is disreputable not to do so. On the/already permitted to tell you has sh ca nae 
‘sistanve will be made without the union of three or | to red ~~ it would display weakgness or obstinacy | there is a pollution of their pharisaiticel p tyr ed 
four states. That therefore the great object of ex- “ 3 : vat is unwise, rash, or dishonorable, because | are you, proud freemen, (:lo you not s Pall” — 
-ertion is to effect that concurrence; and et as ofte eg ad pledged himse!fto do so. It therefore seems | selves? with what trath 1 shall not decid \ | Jatly 
‘as -you shall attempt separate action you will fail, bing ig oo qvestion before us is entirely free | to solicit their forborne embrace? Surely a var 
i ’ any embarrassme o(lore ; sien’! eg ere. ° ee Seeteiys & May Say 
and more and more weaken the moral power of re-| seems to b hit nt of pledges. But there |! t ns have no more of this servile adulation of the 
sistance. to which the physical will always be obe- Pe ; “id e a difference between the pledze of an | Union, while it is what you (not enjoy, but) suffe f 
dient. Nevertheless, I advise no hets Stig Ae RCD He vidual and that cf a state by its representatives. |On the contrary, examine freely Gok tour! saat ‘ts 
; ’ A pe ae of future functionaries, where there is no third as we : the st “ate bin ’ 
dangerous. You sleep ona voleano. The figure no: party concerted. If the Ral ice hia vl tener gt Maida’ bee ell as the Suff-ring which it already inflicts — 
amore than expresses your danger. But that danger, ! it {1 , ie pledze be wise and proper | Despise the clamors raised against you as the ene 
wellien thsareit, aatural Misatinsnie die Bie ge f! e | ie duty of the suecessors to redeem it, brut ‘mies of the Union, It is Fa tite, dititertaty (: ve 4 - 
*have compared it, may be Goatrolied be kcounion a oe prs J ig ctherwise. The question, then, seens to) you are the enemies of it, in its Leuth wind parity sake 
in-Hol may extinguiel bot it you ets Mer P 40 49) * tro: ties pledge hal ever been made; anil j aun it were base and cowardly nol fy bathe evkia A 90m 
lodes and covers you with its la 0 SA slit the state to resist, and what shall be the |of its abuses. As it 's prac ee Ries os “ 
é aphor | nd ti : , is c: ‘ stered. c:; 
gaia becomes weiceales ead nies i ets "7 mode ait Lime of that resi-tance? jit by what name you please ” as Decent ov; oy 
ruin in which you <tHT be editvied icates the asful | Beha gt oo ott said about a leader. You will be | sive tyranny. and much the worse bubeiiee it waane 
There are aie “ret ; ;much better without one—such a leader may be aj headed. “A pop rainy ta on ial 4 
re some incidental matters on which I pur~ fit instrument to dictate the movements of fa ti basing tk Me cuntt the Aiaatie an ceioen 
PT! ae ee eee ere but not those of a pedp! ati Re 3 iget hem, Tees ee the tyransy of a monarch; in its appetites 
here i one a j 5 _— we or nmacon. esistance, to; more tna nNeasable C ; ° . ‘ 
“which I tt @ measure frequently recommended, he effective and reputable, must not be demag ical, | more | ty well, axa Bh ene clans 
which I think decidedly wrong, and therefore danger- i but national. It is paltry nd feebl emagoguical, | more lasting. Jt never dies. The gioomy expanse 
fi . : « al. s oitry ane Pe 2 ie : ity rhe) ; , : ° punta 
ous. 1 meanthe call of astate convention. I think it question, affecting s Rory eeble, in this great. of time which it covers, is neyer irradiated by a T'ra- 
wrong for the following reason:, amonz many others The H affecting so many states to talk of a leader. )Jan or an Antoninus. There is an eternal duration 
a >) © ’ Hs Ss! e P. t . "pn : “ pa a - x, , . ul 
Ist. This is proved in the very ontset by the fact por Phas 5 Rig muve, ~~ Ps must have many ie its vicious qualities and its rapacious reign.” — 
that many 3 Jaan” ’ $i ge Iga er op!e prepared for a great achieve- | Phat there are many am s that e: yt thi 
hat many, perhaps all, propose it under the suppo. ment will ever want leaders. Yor ang ie DN ee yee ee that can pour out this 
sition, that a convention possesses some power; li Rid ° . . < Crs ow i! ait ad aude prepa- | crouue hing adniation, ] Wnuet lament and { can it 
sabia to ts étsiten, wihte the Bea ? i appli. ration of the national mind and spirit for @ great move- ithe mistaken devotio.n But the acutisaien eit Ld y 
possess, which is a gross mistake 5 hat ae ment. You want, also, a setiled priaciple and a determi- (can join our assailants bitterly and eeviachiousiy in 
possesses ail the power of a sovereisn peddle, enauet pat oe a b fetes which vo individual should be | the slanderous ery of our enmity to the Union “for 
; 3 f Mog 3 -Opie, ep ermitted to dictate. The people, acting implicitly ; the : geematiltniad . ’ 
where it is expressly restrained by the constitutio ; 4 Jer the dict: Phe people, acting implicitly ; he purpose of weakening the resolution and paraly- 
Now, there is no restraint upon it in the constit tion, eur bi ; wr agere of a leader, debase themselves, | zing the efforts of his own countrymen in resistance 
, > constitution, | resemble a mob, : colude fror rhe emnahens 3 ito its abuses Rags, Se ; 
which bears on any measure that has been or ean be oka meth ms $ i Sy germ (rom thet ranks all the | to its abuses, f am obliged to think justly ehargeable 
Ginuiindll tar Gha.cadvens of our grievances. - 91, il bev er, de wrate, stea ly, good sense of the commu. | With the most ugnatural feelings—with a hideous 
wanees. 21, the nity, which cannot be expected to fullow the authori- (want of patriotism—with a most guilty moral trea 
‘yy . ' 2 « “= a: 
The principle and ob- | Son, which though the laws do not touch, the public 


as a people—away with all thouzhts of resistance.|! i ; es (ee — —_—— . 
ae “ ; 34S €. nexnedient and nerhaps destrueti ‘ 
- nen int ; . : Pecate ®. sstructive of the very ob- youenioy mer 
In fine; it is my humble opinion, that if we are to} ject which the pledze was intended to advan 3 y joy mere 
resist at all, we must surrender this trembling fear ‘ m ebsites 
of the dangers of the Union to other fears and dan- 
‘gers muchmore important, involving interests still 





Vv » effici » ; é , 
Hasan oig unseat nrt power of zovernment is mainly tative dictates of a leader. 
_ |) in stability, uniformity, and even the estab- | jeet of action should be established by Rg ga 
lished forms with which its powers are executed ES fh 2 eae tbe establishes by the people scorn will not allow to go unpunished. 
2 d a >: °C. ne sivee < ty yf e seas ie Site SES ‘ "a f a 
It presenis a well known leval person to the eonte t! “ k ts obi 10 es not uees nice the ( haracter of | inally, [ say, do no rash or sudden act; wait yet 
% c > nKeE > rs , a “tO OF — P ( . “7 ’ ° r 
of the stale and to the whole world sotiiar wade ' teadtin 1 Dery ) dy the advice and assistance of the longer. lhere are some favorite signs in the politi- 
ryee or Na FS RE CG i is aver vat y meni their respective states It the A “f > ns i he nie : " 
just responsibility and with the greatest wisdom the /unite, this will Fespective.4 ites Ht the states | ¢ itheavens. There are, | think, hopes, that your 
country can supply if the representatives ‘aa ‘ x vile, were hi Ne best done in a convention of the | grievances will ue redressed by constitutional and 
att Be secs ys se nti ‘properly States—and if thev act separately ptheie leotata. } peaceable means. ar ie 6 ak ; . 
chosen, as they ought always to be, and srcstsulite | pares ~ 5 pein Ceti P r ely, by their I gisla- | pea eable means, and the dangers of the Union avert- 
will be at the present crisis especially Sed. A won. tikes “sii hets ‘ , ‘ ernie object of action shall be cd. rhe democratic party see how profitless and 
i : “4 * ‘ se at é ; ¢ ‘ ‘ , ba © 4 a} ‘ , a 7.) ° a: . e ; 
vamiinn tine thie-thacacint: woke ur ledk-of c recaic. have Toad ahog,. 18 wit be national, and yor wil! debasing it is to serve men instead of principles. [ 
tionary measure ft mien id ; ps iat revoite . ae eaders enough, anid they will be fit and appro- 'think it may he predicted, (the darkest hour usuall 
dation of governn “nt lt isa 0 ai seagate . Pade leaders, embracing all the good sense, talent precedes the dawn ) that before very long sathsoe 
, ; eee eee sa comparatively clumsy and character of the co: :- Tine os eee | techhS ; : ‘ 8» H 
machine, substituted for one of great -kill ie! td declar e oa remand Phe congress which within the coming year, ‘there will be a re-action 
Avldedéds, \ioltited Sx thé acter need? Btu appro. dec ared the independence of tne United Stetes was’ which will establish the democratic party in its ar 
with vidat deliberation: as thee pele ate . yp slate, ce governed by @ leader. The conzress which de. cient power and purity, and unite in a faithful 
a induchy ’ ausence Of < ‘weite. . Clare Bn” ees 7 a Be Bak on "pies Na » ee e 
tadht, for ‘the exphess: pudadee: of 4(1 Ke okeile clared the late war against Great Britain was not | and fraternal band, eemented by their best interests 
granted to it by ‘the constitution. — A is ls ate ‘ bY , leader. Roth these acts were brought and their best feelings, all the members of that great 
: . A convention about by leading men, who kuew and spoke the w ‘eonservaliv 1 vs . 
cannot be calle ; ing : 9 knew and spoke the will Cotservative body. throughout the ‘ 
eigpage = sone under ye constitution of this state, . of their ooustitnents. si ‘north, south tgs est The ince seco yoni 
special purpase, When convened, ithas ali! ‘The last imcidertal) circumstance which I shall, triotic co: Prd Nai: yee: ue ongruous and unpa- 
the power of the people, virtually supersedes the go goer ter tart en mers ms ire Wien shall trio ic com nualions of whizisin cannot long cohere. 
verovent, and if it chooses may absolve it. Such a Union, at 4c it: ite m which 1s paid to the | The sacrifice of Texas, if nothing else, must make 
, , intranet - mAUCTD & ion, ata time if would be notural. ; hint ‘it odious tu: y ee p . 3 3 
body ought not to he constituted unless absolutely just, to feel resentful. Lt does i Bis id, J think, | it odious to all the souad part of the nation, and par. 
: ’ : ' ul. li does indeed excite my spe- ; cularly to the south and west. They cannot—they 


necessary. It is not enougt > it wi 
; iough to say it will now dono elal wonder, to see southern men bowing down be- | will ‘lot forcive ite . The commencement of this re 


hat th Th ‘ ) { it i is i s¢ , « 
eC . v exuui) le ot convent ria i Is It > | . . 
° eh) by > : Af «< nh for ce the ul 5) | and = Ou i | sal na ; { J as i : it 4 ri { , 
evil. J hough the ec be no W no dans ot ial the ab pe | . j% 5 1 } w { { =. * ee Ke | ' , : ut . ot ; “ , ot ‘ : ¢ | vr , = te = | »} ay 
° bs - H > ac J be eAy ae ig JIESs ¢ t } i ar ? - , FESe i 
r Wi ¢ { { ( t i ‘ t cs Pigs upon ihem.—~ tarded by he resultofthe EsSULt } presi en la} i) ection, 


sity 


of it, it nay hereafter became a terrible ins ee oss * ! 
on Ne : +i edly: a Hecbordn Sg bb lr a confess, Panes r ul tomy ear. Jo in seme nstead of being lukewarm, the whole south 
ihe tue GA apne ee Raa aay Ng 'y > as ch respect the spirit of a man who had | aud west should put fi sir whole ze: at 
poche Ragatera iy 2 eon rs be, must imme- fallen under the hand of an adversary. and kong But this ho : x pears hee seer eng 
Sthak wikbes. ak B Oo the comoperation of ) Should chaose that moment to enlugize his virtues, | movements P . pe a acemea why the remedial 
r states, and for the reasons | have mentioned his humanity and his benevolenc: poe yes, ) m »vements of the south should not commence, at 
and others, it may have a forbidding aspect in the eyes | respect to the Union. | ‘hs fo | ved rel ht adi [cies ee ere resag a sacl sami, pe when 
of those states. If this state shall only act jointly with ‘much as any atan in) it | stint ; e : he eniow 45 the turmoil of ail the elections will be ‘over. You 
other states, that action will probably be more har- | lo preserve it; but it’ is not in ey be ," sine ae jought—by sober, regular, and deliberate steps—to 
cui = (panera if we employ the 8aM® aue country is smarting under its lasii, tw ‘pour nuit my pou? ramegtt + Eynersy prencipies ol your action, to 
| 2s which they, in all likelihood, willempioy. | devotions to it. | should consider it a mogul uhle. organize the means of union and concert amoug the 
oe r7 another incidental subjeet which seems | a Ina nation, it isa sign of a dark and) feeble oe pong date har he ak eae = tb at 
. oe the writers of the day, and yet it is ex-| tind and a pusiilanimous spirit. a haa’ of def oa ier Oj tag ion and danger last, 
aordinary its oo eee ’ ; } sience prepared tor c rencie 
y rire, that it should do so. {tis said the state; No man with such a spirit can duly love his nearer ‘do not, of course, aa a arra er aledesl te C ; 
pledged to resist. If that pledge ought to be ré-/and deare st ; irit | on paysen! Sores, 
dceued At with be only Mestad ii e-tahi and pr Coge carer jnstitulions,—no man with such a spirit | but a moral armor, under which they may be ready 
per thist ten shoud eaeiet.” 1 ses tl act cin 5 and pro- | will be ready to resist the wrongs done to them.— | speedily to act, with union and coucert, as cipeym- 
what?) — nies ‘ D p to enquire | Reflect on the purposes of a good and and beneficent | stances may require. 
what the preetse texms of the pledge are, because it government. Such a government is frequently de yave : } ; 
is impossible that the state can be pledged pc L a government fs.frequenity des. | [ have nina adyerted to the subject of Texas 
cores dnanelihent: with ita’ thie a } euge ta any cribed by figures, significant of benefits received and | The rejection of the treaty of annexation | regard as 
which, and the head of which, | Bs ertgcxcnn act ag. are, sear) As ied rd ssnget raihat than our/a par ph (if not of wickedness) of ezrezious folly, 
untarnished honor. Pledges of a state, like those ori pt nen 3 iggest, and w nc | arc. erefare, more em | sacrificing interests of great value and importance to 
an individel abe! ; ve of | p latically just—it is called a parental protector and | the whole Union, but particularly to ti 
of wats ie wean pin iovtks pram ya Nc ia kind mother. Now name a single blessing of such | west; and more dapecially in ecbeaion. wy toe 
ever disadvantageous or im olitic peony , how. | a government that you enjoy. Does it make you ‘claim of Great Britain, which | fear is well founded 
Volve moral guilt Pled ce at a prs they in | (the south) great, does it enshrine you in honor, does | tv the free navigation af the Mississippi, and, as 2 
however seb vmod dilerens T A state to itself, : it make you rich and prospcrous, does it secure your | consequence, perhaps of its tributaries. This might 
more thant ated ta seh < on y a? eevee mean | property, does it protect the peace of your slumbers, ‘if at exist, will give her uncontrolled access to your 
any pledge: that she thall Song's 4 a ependent of does it shield you from the fanatic incendiary, or | territories and carry, alike, her commercial agents 
and consistence acnortiin ar the wisdum, firmness, Goes it hold up his torch and enliven its flame and | and her emissaries of abolition through the midst of 
the time and t ie accasion when shy paper ayes of | invite hirn to apply it to your most combustible ma- | your towns and plantations into the very heart of 
f the pledge be rash or unwise wild called to act, | terial? Name, if you can, one single benefit of a Texas, all which would have been averted forever 
that she ys bound to act? The . i it -- argued good and beneficial government which you enjoy un- | by the ratification of the treaty of annexation. But 
he, pledge or no pledze, what +, “s ion 4: | always | der it. Phanks to a sturdy nature, we still live and when we look through the vista of futurity, at the ad- 
ient, unions be hie dishdusrable y Wh w se iS EXpe- breathe, m spite of its iifictions. Even this we owe | Vaniarcs tu soummerce, to navigation, to manufac. 
is not to a third person aaiel + pr rie to our neglected and forsaken state inslitytions,— ; ures, to agriculture, and above all, to tae national 
ry or reputable to do . siding hac ef einelon cial | <3 aa agustonts tell you plainly, that even this, | security and power gnd greatness which would ne- 
wise, rash,!the bare breath of life, which they have left in you, , cessarily have resulted frou the acquisition, we can 
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‘stimate the. immense taluc of the boon, not. 
tous xlone, butto the whole Union, which was provi-, 
dentialiy put in our power, and which we hare 


wantonly thrown away. But the evils of the rejec- 
tion of the treaty do not end with its direct effects. 
The time of {he negotiation was eminently propitious; 
and the President deserves. and will yet, and speedils, 
receive the abundant thanks of the conuntov, tor the 
promptness, wisdom, and patriotism with «hich he 
seized and improved it. 40 (he language of an able 
eenator, (Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania,) whose 
speech ought to occupy the columns of every patriotic 
rress in the country, ‘‘Had the treaty been ratified 


by the senate—had the union between the republics | 


been completed, the subject would have passed away 
without producing a ripple upon the surface of pubise 
opinion throughout the world.” But, excited and 
emboldened-by the rejection of the treaty, you already 
behold tive (wo greatest powers of Enrope, obtrusively 
passing their just poldical limits, taking footing upon 
@ pertion of the continent so appropriated, that, 
except in a.hostile spirit, aceording to naticaa! usaze, 
they were forbidden to interpose, and progecting their 
schemes of intrigue, as if you were in ¢he heart of 
#urope. They hase.crossed the Rubicon. #ngland 
hes already had her ensissaries in Texas. ‘Cuba will 
next be seized, under seme pretext or other, asa 
fair field for abolition. She will then command the 
gulf andthe Mississippi Tospeak‘of no other danger, 
what will theube the condition of N. Orleans, without 
which the whole west conlk@mot breathe, or, if at all, 
like an asthmatic patient? Thus we see laid open the 
clear sighted and patrictic wisdom of this glorious 
union of whigs, manufacturers, and abolitionists, by 
which the treaty of annexation was rejected. 

Even this is not all, or the worst evil ef the rejec- 
dion of this wise and excellenttreaty. Should Santa 
Anna tbe able (which God forbid, though we know 
not what foreign intrigues and foreign funds may 
enable him to do} to.conguer Texas, what 2 spectach 
will be presented tothe eyes ofthe American people. 
A people of-your own blood, who, wore oi dy har- 
barous desuitory invasion-and war, as brethren, threw 
themselves into your arms, sought your fraternal 
embrace, and entreated your protcetion, which, by 
all the ties of nature, of honor, and of interest, you 
should have granted them, will be slaughtered before 
your eyes, and their noble country, which ought 
already to have been yours, ruined and desolated. 
We know, from the character and past history of their 
assailant, thatthey will receive no mercy, no quarter. 
The bloody Ampudia, (so much so as to be utterly 
out of the pale of civilization,) the gazettes inform 
us, has been put at the head of the army of invasion. 
People of the south, people of the west, nay, people 
of the whole Uaked tates, if your gicrads be those 
of Christianity, 7f you be not Blterly bereft of the 
‘natural touch” of human Leings, with what feclinzs 
must you think of the abominable intrigues and com- 
binations in your own councils, which wll have 
brought on this bloody and ‘barbarous trasedy?— 
Jhe people of Texas have ‘been slanderous !y called 
“vyagabonds and outlaws.” You know this tobe 
utterly false. We all know, their slagderers know, 


that, with very few exceptions, which wii! charac-! 


terize alinew settlements, a better and braver people 
ever were the pioneers of the Anglo Saxon blood 
and fame. Far from being vagabonds and outlaws, 
there never was a new settlement on this continent, 
which, for their numbers, embodied as much coam- 
fortable independence, not to speak of wealth, though 
there are among them wealthy men, as much wonth 
of character, as much improvement and intelligence, 
and, above ail,as mucn energetic enterprise and 
generous dbravery. 


The battle of San Jacinto would be 2 proud dis- 
tinction for any nation, and still more the conduct 
and bearing of the victors after their triumph. The 
civilization of any country would be illustrated and 
adorned by it. With the blood of the Alamo still 
recking from the ground, instead of a merciless re- 
taliation upon the Mexican tyrant and his miserable 


followers, the softening influence of ec:rvilization on | 


the horrors of war, was never more conspicuous. 


Future times will scarcely credit the notorious fact, | 


that under such howibie provocation, not a hair of 
their heads was touched, that they were treated with 
kindness and humanity while prisaners, and permit- 
ted unharmed to return to their country and homes. 
And shall these brave and benevolent men perish 
under the bands of the bloody tyrant whose life they 
spared when forfeited by ali Lhe laws of God and 


man? <A tyrant, who has no more claim to their sub- 
prission, than Carolina has to that of Georvia. Texas 
8 by national law and right as free of Mexico as 


Mexico is of the United States. She was never 
subject to any power but that Spain. Under that 
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she was perfectly independent of Mexies.f She | 
imited as an ividenendent sovereiga state in forming | 
ithe republie af Mexico. But where is that repub- 
he now? 1s the dictator, (we shauld say usurper) of 
‘asubjugated people, Texas not ameluded, tiat re- 
ipublic? And, if he were, as an tadependent sove 
lreign rember of the coufederation she was #o long- 
-erbound than the duration of ther willand pleasure § 
‘A sovereign state can be no longer boumd by any 
‘eompact whatever, He may, indeed, make war 
upon her, and so may any tyrant upon any free state. 
-but on no other ground of national law than he could 
on the United States, or any other sovereign state. 
We have talked of purchasing his right to Texas, 
‘but he has- no right of which he can dispose. We 
wight hase Sought his unfonnded pretensions, to 
'meke the acquisition peaceable, but no more. How 
udle then has been all the pathos ef ou pbarisaical 
‘brethren about the énvesdou @f the rights 0 Mexico: 
by the éneaty of annexation. ButId ask again, shall 
ithese brave and generous men perish under the hand 
of the mongrel breed of Mexicc? Two-thirds of 
‘them are the children of the great west. The benig | their glorious commercial enterprize; an enterprize, 
;bant sun of our own dear south shone on the birth of| whieh, while iteartehed them, made no one poor, 
‘the other; and will the peopleof tieee regions stand | and | defended (not without success) their pecuniary 
‘by, fold their arms, and with eold blood, behold the | tights against, what | considered, the hand of rapa - 
i massacre! for swe # would be, if they be vanguish-| cily and wnjust power, though it was the hand of the 
ed? Forbid it humanity. forbid it honor! let the holy’ political men with whom] was associated. It would 
ties of kindred blood forbid itt But it may be axked| i! beeo .e me, then, I thought, to close my life by 
what can be done? The umon has abandoned them. | declining to offer my counsel, for what it wes worth, 
I humbly suggest that the power is indubitable. The| and to raise my voice in the assertion of the rights 
will only is wanting. Jt is very plain what can be! znd the reprobation of the wrongsof ‘my own na- 
done and whatought to be done. There ds nothing! ve land.” LANGDON CHEYES. 
in the constitution of the union to forbid tae stase | es sammaanen : - sa namrr em or ammm i a COE 
loaning them money. | They want nothing else. Rid WHIG MASS MEETING AT BOSTON. 
them liberatly in this way and volunteers enough) ye: 
will be found to unite with them to furnish other 
fields of San Faciwio on whieh ‘the Jone étar” shall 
again shine in triumph. 
If this suggestion shall be thought worthy of adop- 
tion, and J cajwat doubt that it ds, there e& prabably | 
no 4émae to we loi. Ect actiwe and 2bhe gare, of the 


ni nvere, but for the mistoneception of my views on 
a point.on s hich Pam most anxious not to be mistit 
understood. But, being about to correct this error, 
aid feeling as strongly and indignantly es any man 
can do the oppression disgrace and danger under 
which my country suffers, although no one is more 
sensible of the little importance of my opinious and 
counsels then lam, t have feli ii to be the duty of a 
eilizen, oa my part,to throw them into the mass of 
dediberation on the subject of the great crisis which 
hans so awfully over us. Besides, b thave always 
had an utter abhorrenee of oppression, by whatever 
hands it may be indlieled. It is now a third ofa 
century since. when jn‘the prime of lute, with some 
share of popular favor. and ambitious of more, f did 
net hesitate to hazard ail-that 1 possessed, and . all 
taat i hoped for, in defending the rights and interests 
of that people, who are now the oppressors of my 
own smmediate country, and who threaten daily not 
only its prosperity but its social peace. | held up, 
wiih a few noble associat«s, the flag of their gal- 
Jant, but then unpopular littke oaes; I vindicated 
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100,000 WHIGS IN COUNCIL. 

The meeting in Boston Common, on Thursday the 
ESth inet. brought together more people than were 
perhaps ever assembled at agy putlie meeting ever 
| held ig thie country. The Boston Atlas, of Friday, 
42s fourteen of its wide columns taken up in describ- 
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nouth, af te ho ie dP cepaesypes in We arto ing the splendie peoceseion, description of the t anners, 
} ate w 2 »f "as Soon as possibile; ee . : . i> 

communicate with each other, a6 soon as possible! yecoratzons in the city, ée. fcc. 


The day was most 
4 . ‘ 3 Pi = rey ae 11) » loagicta. | : fos a > 
particularly on the mode. of fe cteant ine pec ‘auspicious. There were not less than one hundred 
a > > ets .e (4 arr. r 4 ad }6. . * . 
live bodies of the states, and in arranzing detads. | in ousand w higs in Boston on t.e occasion. Every 
Can it be doubted, that if properly brought before | 


“ ; , ; ‘town in Massachusetts was fully represented, and 
the people, (i mean through their legislative bodies, ) | tate in the union. ted .s delenite present.— 


4 ‘ . ,cvery § 
the \ ‘espon c i brethre his sa-|- e 
med : “ “it ond like men and ee ae oe ad Ihe Atlas says: The long line of the cavalcade—the 
"g) ve Ag < ve Sa " y x “ y > q j e J ¢ ° 
peat hy eli. eye be iit sai It ce Degg. eae | anmense concourse of delegates from the various 
stretch a point and be liberal. is an occasion Of | states of the union, in the proeeseion—the glorious 
life and death to fellow heings : 


9 , ! . + . 
: ; ; and kindred blood. ft! array of the whigs from the counties and towns of 
is an occasion of the utmost national tterest, 


; hg ; : pt inde- our own state—the suceession of Clay Clubs, Young 
pendent of the claims of humanity. Puere is pode | Whig Clubs, First Presidential Voters’ Club—the 
poe <a of hes wl sd oe of are! <4 line of jolly Whig Sailors—the numerous and highly 
much importance as tke prevention of the subjuga-| gis bande of musien MPR Bese, 
tion of Pewas. atis @ Seeuithy absolutely scasntio} | oe sok ag Renter OP fe ste aah ap 
do our security and interest, and it mast sooner or| a... ph tele Peel SE ge pp aby peda 
. : : "| Gags, banners and emblems—a!t! conspired to render 
jater become a pars of vbr union at whatever cost.! this celebration the most remarkable that has ever 
ay Albis eit you wall Selle Unie peapes. of fests t6 YOU taken place in our state, and, probably, the most 
forever. Let the threatened invasion be repelled by! | tote and effective gathering that has ever oc- 
your aid, and you need afterwards entertain no fears | oo ned in the union. af 
of foreign antrigue. The unign with Texas will be} ~ wht were twenty thousand persons in the pro- 
consummated inthe very act of this brotherly assis \ aig ait 11 t9 eatinated to hate been nearly ‘Sve 
tance. You will run no risk, if dse invasion be thus | alas sae > Re 
repelled, of the reimbursement of -gour peeuniary | ” Tie ie aa was organized on Boston common 

-* - D c : ot q , . 


advances, Lether independence and peace be thus) yy. nan. Zonathan Chapmav announecd as the of 
secured, and your claims: will speedily be converted | ficers of the convention, the following gentlemen: 
into stock of the United States. Jf it shall be said, | Preideni, Hon Dauess, W wasees. . 

and it will probably be so said, to di feat this bene- | Vice weston ls eavet C Phill a of Salem: Chas. 
volent meusute, that this invasion: 44 only enimpo | G parkig of Bostun:; Jas. C Duane, of Cohasset; C. 
tent threat—-all will regvice, if it be true: but the | Hudson; of West inister; Nymphas Marston, of 
rule of war is to deem every thing that ts possiule, |p stable; Gershom B, Weston, of Duxbury, Geo. 
to be probable, and here the event deprecated is not | B. Stand of Mahiueliet: Nithanie) B. ftarden or 
onty possible, but much more than probable. Be Pall River: Ehodeses Hobbs of Waltham: Samuel 
therefore pot deterred, by ang suck suggestion, from Willi ses ‘ot Bextiaiin lon William Q Plunkett of 
the good work, Let the aid be afforded under regu- bla ase- Dulcear we L be ty Rel of Dasa Sn- Cal- 
lutions of prudence which shall make it applicable| oo on fe of pal Mesinec (os Sm ok ; 
only on the contingency of its being necessary, Bievalavtés John S. Sleeper, of Boston; John G. 
and which shall secure its due application, The Thurston, of Lancaster; William Stowe, of Spring- 
money need not be drawn fiom your treasuries, field: William G yee of Yarmouth y 

which may not be supplied, but may be ratsed on “it 27 ininutes past 2, Daniel Webster arose to ad- 
stocks atithorized by the respective states. Men of| , ie vhs ng eh tsb hee te Ab ceas which 
the south and west, if there be political differences eae o? : ye 


between you, lay them down for moment, at the 
shrine of patriotism and humanity, and do this great | 
service to the interests of your country, and at the 
same time prevent this awful sacrifice of your own 
-kindred; which, should jt happen, your hearts will 
bleed to behold,und which your consciences will 
ever aflerwards reproach you tor having suffered. 

| Jt has not been withoyt some hesitation and re- 
| lactance, that | have at all entered into this discus- 
| Sion. J considered my day of activily as by-gone, 
and was repusing in the most absolute retirement, in 
| which J desited to vemein fur the rest of my life, 
when the jncident mentioned in the beginning of this 
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Mr. Weasrer spoke as follows: ; 
Gentlemen, Whigs of Massachusetis, Whigs of the 


and solemn concern for the preservation of those 


of that country—have brought us together, here to- 
day. J behold before me, im this vast assembly, 
freemen, intelligent fellow cilitizens, persons patrio- 
tically devoted to the great cause of the country, of 
the union, and of every state of the union. And, 10 








institutions and the promotion of the great interests § 
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United States: A common eause; the Jove of our | 
common liberty; our warm affections for the institu: 7 
tions of the country in which we live; and a deep @ 
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YE sa”: 


: igs of Massachusetts, I bid you all 2 
| paper drew from me, asan act of civility, a short sta ae Se uaa (Great oa tat 
‘expression of my opinions; and | should have said | 0°"! ee eee a AA cates opi 
| ss Aa? Whigs of Georgia, of Louisiana, and Mississipp! 
| tVattel, p. 59. : from the whole south and west, as well as from (he & 
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we thought would neverend. After they were over, a 
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nearer and gallant states of Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont, gallant and true hearted whigs, too, from 
Maine, arid, indeed, from every state, all, all are 
here assembled in support of the whiz cause;—not 
the cause of Massachusetts, not the cause of any one 
stale—bit the catise of our common liberty, of our 
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and dangerously near in time—it is the portending, 
the threatened change in our national rentity, in 
the first place, and, secondly, the change in the well 
established principles of the government, with regard 
to that great system of protection which is butlding 
sup.  (Great-cheering.) It 1s not for me, in these 





common country, of good government to which | 
trust we are attsehed—for the promotion and 
vanrement of this great and glorious cause we are 
now. and here, gathered together. (Cheers. ) 

Gentlemen, to day we lay no offering on the altar 
of personal, local, or sectional preference. For my- 
self, I desire, { am sure we all desire. to tear from 
our hearts every ligament which binds us to any one 
man, to any ove portion of the country as distinguish- 


brief remarks, which necessarily must be merely of 


upon these topics. But with your permission, f will 
simply say a few words on these points. 
cries of “Go on—go on.”’) 

Well, gentlemen, 2 will first allude to the proposed 
change in the terrrtorial limits of the country, by the 
admission of Texas, and then to the attempt to sub 
vert what you and 3, what we all consider the funda 


ad- pan imtroductory nature, iLisnot for me now to erlarge 
| 


(Universal 


e! from another and from all, every sentiment whech | mentai policy of our government. 


rises Within us to teach us that we are anght but 
Americans and Americans altogether. (Tremendous 
applause. ) 

We huve visited, to-day, many seenes—sanctified, 
I had almost said—celebrated, certainty, as the 


As to Texas. 
annexation has been much agitated; that it is one of 
the most stirring topics which has been, or can be, 
presented to the consideration of the whole United 





scenes of revolutionary occurrences. ‘They have 
carrie? us back to the times of our fathers—to the 
companionship of those men whostood up for liberty, 
against the greatest power of the known world—who 
sustained liberty with fearless hearts—wlio fought 
for liberty with strong hands, and who successfully 
accomplished the American revolution. (Cheers ) 
The American revolution! What true man is there, 
throughout the land, who is is not filled with indis- 
eribable emotions, » hen his mind is carried pack to 
the great erent of the age, and the circumstances 
connected with it—the American revolution? (Re- 
newed applause. ) 

‘Gentlemen, there are some things which are di- 
minished in importance and interest by the lapse of 
time The comet which passes over our hemisphere, 
is seen, wondered at, and forgotten. The great In- 


minaries of the sky above us are noticed, shire, go! 
out, and also fade from particular remembrance.— | 


Not so, however, with the great achievement of our 
fathers. (Shouts.) Notso with the great achieve- 
ments of all those men connected with contests for 
freedom and establishment of freedom. Nut so, es 
pecially with the deeds of those men who carried out 
the American revolution. For the farther we re- 
cede, in point of time, froin their day, the more ex- 
panded appears the dise of their glory, larger and 


Jarger grows their reputation; and when the whole of | 


the work which they so nobly begun shali be accom- 


plished—when freedom and good government shall | 


be spread over the whole earth—then, but not til 
then, will their fame have reached its full height.— 
(Applause. ) 

And gentlemen, the deeper we drink of the waters 
of revolutionary patriotism, the more we imbibe 


the spirit of the American revolution, the better for | 


us. The more we fortify our minds, the more we 
strensthen our hearts ant our determinations, by a 
recurrence to the sentiments which aniaated the 
men who performed that great work, by so much the 
more shall we be betler men, betler citizens, better 
patriots, in every respect. (Prolonged approbation.) 

J bid you all weleome in the spiril of the revolu- 
tion; in the spirit of the thirteen states which accum- 
plished it, which established the union under which 


we live, which we respect, which we Sove, under | 
which we mean to die, which we will defend with | 


all our power to the fast gasp. (Cheers) In that 
spirit | again say to you, to every one of you here 
in attendance, here to promote the great and good 


eause in which we are all engaged—welcome— wel- | 


come—welcome!—(Loud cheers.) We stand by the 


principles which that spirit upheld, we gatheraround | 
spirit raised, and we will 


the standards which that 
do our best to keep unsullied the national glory 
which that spirit established. (More cheers.) 


and it was defeated—thanks to the gallant and glo 


is compelled to it. 1 will now diseant upon its dan 
igers, upon its hozards; up nits evils. 


igest themselves at once to every mind. ‘The ques 


ition is, if we desire to keep the United States as_ 
| 


jthey are—without dimimution and without augmen 
|tution—if we wish to preserve our present establish 
(ed boundaries—the question is, how are we to »c 
lcomplish this? Well, every one can answer this 
inquiry atonce. There are two candidates for the 
presidency before us. 
hut selected only because he was a Texas man—one 
who would never have been thought of but for Texas, 
who will never be remembered but in connection 
with Texas. (Laughter and cheers.) There can be 


|man wh» means to vote, and does vote for Mr. Polk, 
| means to vote and does actually vote for the admis- 
\sion of Texas. To deny this would be as reasonable 
as to deny that a man who, with a deadly weapon in 


was actuated by a deadly motive. No subterfire 
‘can get red of this, no gloss can cover it up. 
question i<—Polk and Texas, or no Polk and no 
\Jexas. (Tremendous applause. 


ed. 


myself. 


then. 
| ' . 
And I, fur one, say that—under the present circum 


‘stances of the case—I shall heartly give my vote to, the day, to give an honest vote, and 
Among other 
things, because he is pledged azainst the annexation | 
With the opinions he has ex- 


Mr. Clay. (Vremendous applause.) 


-of Texas. (Cheers.) 





We well know that this qustion of | 


States. The project has been submitted to congress, | 


rious whig senate, (loud cheers)—Dbut now it is made | 
a principal issue before the people, and our attention | 


They have} 
|repeated|y been spoken of by your whig brethern, 
ithey are full in view before the public, they sug-| 


The one, not oniy for Texas, | 


-no doubt—-it Is idle to arzue the matter—that every | 


| his hand, should inflicta deadly wound upon another, | 


The | 


Then, on the other hand, there is Henry Clay.— 
(Renewed, loud. and long cheers. ) His opinion on this 
isubject of annexation has been repeatedly express- 
And, gentlemen, allow me to sav here, in this; 
‘connection, that I know of no man who has taken 
{the ground of opposition to this project earlier than 
It did happen to me, some seven years ago, 
ina speech made at a meeting in the city of New 
|York, to state my views on this matter, and those 
views have not been elianged. [ spoke of them then, 
/not being. and never being afrasd of committal (laugh- | 
}ter and cheers) on what I thought valid grounds.— 
Those grounds are no less valid now than they were 
J have no new sentiment upon the question. 


VoerF i . 
POLITICAL, a3 
jimmy humble judgment there is but one eourse to 
persue. hose who would avoid the contingency of 


there being no chuice by the people, which event 
would throw the election into the house of repre- 
sentatives ani secure the elevation of Mr. Polk, those 
who would oppose the annexation of Texas on] the 
extension of slavery, all those must vote for Clay.— 
(Applause.) Personal and local preferences we may, 
and do, have. But we can accomplish no good to 
libe countyy. execpt by a thorough and entire union 
of the great whig party. Not to be brought about 
throuzh selfish motives, not to be effected by person- 
al predilection, but from a high regard tothe welfare 
)of the country, and above all, certain im itself. And, 
fellow eitizens, if we are all agreed as to the great 
result it is desirable to obtain, if our object is the 
sane, then,in this respect as well as others, ‘our 
; cause is just, our union js perfect.” (Great appro- 
| bation ) 
| Itis not, gentlemen, the sentiments | utter which 
make me hoarse—(\r. W. was evidently laboring 
| ttuder severe indisposition) nor is it the presence of 
those who surround me, which causes me embarrass- 
ment. But my itiness is by no means slight, and I 
must bez you to iake that as my excuse for any de- 
feet which may strike you im my remarks. I[ will 
howe-er say a few words more. 

It is a matter which | wish to present to the can- 
dor and conscience of every man in this assembly, 
and every man in the country, who thinks annexa- 
, tion an evil to be deprecated, and who, nevertheless 
hesitules, or doubts as to whether it is his duty to 
| Support the whiz candidates, that annexation cannot 
| be prevented now except by the election of the whig 
j ticket. ‘his consideration [ hold to be fit for every 
man’s sertuus deliberation in in his owneloset. It is 
| fit for all, in their retirement, looking at the grave 
'qiestions presented to them, and acting before that 
| power which finally is to judge them, to weigh deep- 

ly and decide conscientiously these matters. Does 
| any inan mean, so far as he is able, to oppose the 
| extension of stavery, to prevent the violation of our 
‘national faith, and the siaming of our Snational 
i honor? If he docs, is Meere any thing in the scope 
fof human view, which can accomplish this end, 
but the suceess of the whig eause. Most as- 
suredly, most assuredly not. Such a man cannot, by 
anY possibility, vote for our opponents. Will he vote 
‘for the third party? That isa question for hig so- 
i lemnly to consider aud decide. Wail be stay away 
ifrom the polis and not vote at all? Gentlemen, is 
there, can there be, a single American citizen in the 
\land, a single participani in the blessings of free 
American governmen’, entitled to a vote, who, at a 
l erisis like this, would or could skulk from his duty, 
keep from the polls and negiect to vote! What a 
reproach upon our people and our country, that such 
an idea could be entertained for a moment! (Much 
‘applause.) Gentlemen, the elective franchise is a 
great trust. Ele who neglects it, sports. with that 
trust. We owe to our country the high and solemn 
/duty of voting for our officers, and every consideia- 
‘tion of honor and patriotism binds us to fulfil the ob- 
ligati (Cheers.) It is our first duty to inform 
' ourselves, as well as we can, upon the questions of 
‘hen we may 
(Applause. ) 
Now, in view of the great interests involved in 
\this election, can any true American citizen vole for 
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leave the consequences to God. 


pressed in his speeches and letters, there can be no) the third party? ‘The inquiry may not, perhaps, be 
controversy on the point. Phose options are my | so important in Massachusetts, and the other states 
opinions. He holds and J hold distinetly that annex- | but in those states where 


; ! | which vote by major.tir 
ation must.and does tend to the extension, promulga-) (he plurality system prevaus it is of the utmost con- 
tion, and perpetuation of siavery. If there be any: p.quence. In such states, and indeed—to consider 
|here, any elsewhere, who think that annexation can: ge matter fully—in every state, does not he who is 
j advance the reeset of any one—I care not of what opposed slavery and the annexation of Texa:. and 
|color, for [ would regard those of all colors—from | fet supports the: third party ticket, vote di -ctly 


But, gentlemen, I will further say that we are met | that man I seuss ages Pies — eapexatieg yt against that which alone can prevent the couscquen- 
now, the people are hore to-day, in the spirit of the 'be opposed, firmly, readily, and steadily.  (Ap-' oes and evils that he so much would deplore? 1 can 
revolution of 1775, to resist, to the utmost of their | P!44se-) come to no other conclusion. & wish this question 
ability, the attempted revolution of 1844. Wecome} Mr. Clay is against annexation, except it can be to be put to the whole county. L wish every man 
in the spirit of the old revolution to protest against ; effected with the common consent of the whole coun- | to think of it, to judge according to the dictates. of 
the new; to preserve uncontaminated what our fa-; try. He has said that he regards the Union asa grand, his own conscience, and i am willing to leave it to 
thers achieved by a war, and estabiished through | co-partnership, into which no new member can be his own reflection what his feelings hereafter will be, 
their wisdom; to guard our institutions against inno- | admitted against the will of any one of the general if evil should be the result: of the contest, aud he 
vations, against tampering, against rash experiment; co partners. And he holds himself bound to oppose | feels that he has not done his uimost to prevent that 
in other words, to preserve, whole and pure, the in- }annexation, without that general consent. Here 1s evil! 1 put it and Jeave it to every man whether, 
stitutions which were established for us and left tu|his pledge, and! stand upon it. (Cheers.) I be- after the election, he wilknot leel much better ia the 
us by the whigs of 1775. (Applause.) The sur-{fieve in bis honor and principle. (A voice in the consciousness that he hascxeried all practicable and 
rounding objects cry to us to do this, to succor and |crowd here exclained—‘*We will take him at his honorable means to avoid evil. (han though he had 
maintain these islitutions—and we obey the call.— | word.”) Mr. Webster resummed, We will take him thrown away his vote, neglected his privilege ot 
(Further cheering.) Now, if there be any reason for ‘at his word, and he dare not forfeit it. (Voeiferoys, franchise, and left things to a mischievous result.-. 
this great assembly, if there be any thing serjous in ' shouts.) ig She _ | (Great approbation.) ee ee 
the political considerations which now agilate :ho| Gentlemen, there are qidstion3 in which time is, Ido not intend cot seg — = 9 Ne tere 
whole country, it is because something is aitenypted | a}! important. And with Mr Clay we are sure of country will ee re po ann nt oF 
which amounts to a change in all our political affairs | safety for four years. That will give us time to see, the doctrine set forth by io Pag ee ee 
—not to say a change in the very form of our govern | whether annexation, if to take place at all, ean be tion, bul i way perenne sa sng ~ ne Se a vs 
ment itself—~equal at least to a revolution. If there | effected without war, without disgrace, without dis-, ritory to the north as well as prince ; of us? if 
be any object of serious magnitude which prosses!honor, without violation of national faith, And the south will nave Te sab : ~ ee - po the 
itse|f on the minds of the people—menacing in form ‘therefore, situated as the country is and as we are,” norty jpgist yn other parts of the qoaMneAs, aud where, 
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if we begin to disturb the existing balance of power. 
where shall we stop? (Cheers.) 

It is said that if the United States do not tak 
Texas, England will; and a distrust and jealously of 
England are appealed to in aid of the Texan annex 
ation scheme. Now, let me say that there never wa- 
a more absurd suggestion than that the governmen! 
of England seeks, or would dare to seck, or would 
dream of receiving any annexation, any special pri 
vilege, commercial or otherwise, at the hands of 
Texas, while Texas continues to be a slaveholding 
country. If Sir Robert Peel were to start any such 
proposition in thé house of commons, there is not a 
man on all his ministerial benches who could hold 
up his head or his hand in ifs support. Not a man 
in Great Britain could for a moment resist the tor- 
rent of public indignation which such a course would 
draw down on him who tock it—nota ministry could 
support any such doctrine and hold office cne hour. 
The people of England have declared, and show that 
they adhere to the declaration, that, so far as their 
influence goes, there shall be no toleration, above 
all,no extension of siavery. Why, does not every 
ene know that in adjusting the British tariff, the du- 
ties on separate articles of produce have been so re- 
gulated as to give free labor a great advantage over 
slave labor? 

Some one here called out—they are all slaves in 
Engiand.” Mr. Webster turned to the quarter 
whence the voice proceeded, and went on. 

All slave in England? My friend did not your fa- 
thers come from England free men? What blood did 
you inherit? (Cheers.) All slaves in England? Let 
me say that ali the liberty there is on the globe, out 
of the United States, is in England. 


The liberty | 


cover dominion over that country. 


territory, but nething that deserves the name of a: 
national war. 
that kind. [ have seen at Washington, a diplomatic 

knowledged hy Mexico; a diplomatic representative | 
from Mexico— Mexico not being reengnised by Spain; | 
and a diplomatic representstive from Spain, while) 
Spain herself, under. some of her constitutions at | 
least, was not recognised by Russia and some other 

European powers. Yet the various countries, through 

their munisters, all stood on the ground of perfect 

equality with our government, and so they ought. 

This, then, is the point. The whole wor!d is inte- 

rested inghe preservation of peace among nations, 
and while all admit that Mexico has a right é try to! 
reconquer Texas, all must and do deny that.she has; 
any right to disturb the whole commercial policy of 
the world, by a war without fighting. If she wants 
losubjugate Texas, let her try it; if she succeeds. it 
will be done—if not, let her give it up and own that 
she is beaten. Brut this bloodless war, this continu- 
ance of declared hostility without any real oractive 
operations, is what all other nations have a right to 
complain of And I may say. further, that if my 
‘advice had prevailed,an earnest, | had nearly said 
| decisive, representation would have been made by 
(us, in conjunction with the nations of Europe, to 
| Mexico, that she must either fight the matter out 
‘with Texas at once, or do as others have done, and 
acknowledge her independence. (Chrees.) 

| And now, my friends, a word or two with regard 
,to the protection of American manufactures. 

| When protection is spoken of, itimplies first some 











there, to be sure, is inferior in some respects to that thing and somebody to be protected, atid something 


which we enjoy—it is burdened with a monarchical 
establishment and an aristceracy—but freedom—all 
the freedom on the face of the earth except our own 


—a free press, the freedum of speech, the right to 


hold free public meetings, the trial by jury, the ha- 
bees corpus act—all these are enjoyed in England, 
where, according to the gentleman, they are all 
slaves! (Tremendous plaudits) 


{[Mr. Webster’s manner, at this passage cannot be 


described. Jt may be conceived by those who know 


his force, and the vigor of his style, but a newspaper 


‘and somebody to be protected again-t. When we 
mention protection to American industry, what do 
we inean? What is to be protected and against whom 
isit to be protected? If there be any true meaning 
to the phrase, itis that American labor—American 
hand labor—is to be protected against the cheaper 
labor of European operatives,and that it is to be 
| done by giving to ourselves, or keeping among our. 
selves, the great market for our own productions,— 
. This coctrine is founded in the great fact that labor 
in Europe is cheaper than with us. The laborer 


report must fail of conveying the spirit, though it there is poorly paid; poorly elad; he is considered a 


gives the words. } 


'degraded being; he has no participation—or but 


Now, geotlemen, having said thus much concern- | S'ight participation—in government; be lays up no- 


The age is «-arked by anomalies of) capital. 


representative from. Texas—-Texas not being ac-| of the Jabors. 


ing the annexation of Texas, it is proper to attempt thing; he earns nothing but the mere daily support 
to solve the problem of the future destiny of that of his family, and not always that; he lives poor; he 
country. and to consider what shoald be our course “ies poor; and he leaves his children to the same 
in relation to her. For, even if not received into biography. ‘That is the character of the laboring 
the United States, abe will still continue to exist— Classes in the old world, and what is the condition of 
and what shall we do respecting her? I have an opi- that Jabor in door, or out dvor, compared with ours? 
nion on this point, early formed and yet unchanged. Could we live on it? No. We eould not live on it 
J was in favor of acknowledging the fact of Texan ——We cannot and we will not submit to it. (Cheers. ) 
independence, because it was a fact; because nations A Jaborer in England can obtain one shilling a day, 
and governments are obliged to take notice of the which is equal to twenty-two cents, he providing his 
establishment of new governments; and because | OWo board. And one and sixpence a day, or thirty- 
held to the doctrine that whether the revolution in, three cents, is a liberal price, even in the harvest 
Texas was just or unjust, she had established her , S€380n. And the question with us is, whether we 
independence and was entitled to be acknowledged shatl place ourselves in competition with these rates. 
as independent. And I hope I may flatter myself Furone, [say no. (General shouts of ““No—no.” ) 
that opinion has not been unfavorably received by| I desire that every man in the country shall talk 
the people of this country, and that I have never, with his neighbor on those topics, and furnish those 
shown myself unfavorable to a just appreciation, on | who may not be so well acquainted as himself, with 
our part, of the progress of the Texan republic.—_ the facts of the case. Our maxim is-—‘‘live and let 
But now, what is to be done. The path is plain. as live.” We are competent tu supply ourselves, by 
jtseems to me. Texas dias secured her mdepen- | the inferchange of commodities, with all that we re- 
dence. She established it suddenly, indeed, and we! re, at least so far as the principal necessaries of 


were all surprised—as we well remember—at hear- 
ing of that battle by which it was effected. She has 
maintained that independence. And though she has 
not made so much progress as could be desired, stil] 
there she is—and the true policy of all countries is 
to acknowledge her *~ ao independent nation, to con- 
tinue friendly relatic + with herand for none to seek 
or expect of her any special privileges. She is en- 
titled to protection as an independent power at the 
hands of all other puwers, in the same way that the 
minor powers of Europe are entitled to, and do ac. 
tually receive, protection from their stronger neigh. 
bors egainst aggression from any one European na- 
tion. They could be crushed in a moment if the 
general publicsentiment would allow of it, but they 
are secured by the hallowed principle of public 
right—the sentiment that every nation which has 
accomplished and is able to maintain its indepen- 
dence, shali’be acknowledged, supported, and uphol- 
den against aggression. 
lace, herself in that position, who can complain of 
~- being recognized? Certainly no one. But she 
must work out her own destiny—we must leave her 
to her own course—no nation desiring or expecting 
any special privileges from her. (Applause.) 
But, fellow citizens, Mexico has not acknowledg- 
ed the independence of ‘Texas, though it is many 
years since she has made any important effort to re- 


if Texas has placed, or can} 


| of life are concerned. 
| It is the universal cry with our opponents, and it 
_ isthe loudest where the facts are least known, that 
| protection is useful to the capitalist, to corporations, 
| that it builds up fortunes for a few, but depresses the 
| interest of the Jaborcr. And even in our own state 
of Massachusetts, there are those evil spirts abroad 
who seek to make war between different classes, to 
excile one against another, men filled with hatred, 
'envy, malice, and alluncharitableness. (Applause.) 
I must say it, for, upon my conscience, since the ser 
pent crept into paradise to corrupt, seduce, and ruin 
our first parenis, | do not know of a more wicked 
spirit, either ii: maa or serpent, than that which ac- 
tuates these individuals. (Proloaged cheering.) Ii 
you, any of you, find such men at work, mark them 
| —stigmatize them--as pirates,as enemies to the 
whole human race take care to consider them. 
| (Cheers.) They come but for evil—but to break up 
_and destroy the whole relations of the community— 
they ore fit for no society cxeept the society of their 
early prototype. (Great cheering.) Gentlemen, 
the assertions they make are false. Corporations 
with us are but a more convenient form of partner- 
ship—any five men may become one here—and here, 
where great fortunes do not abound as in Europe, 
they are a most convenient and beneficial device. 
(Much applause.) 
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There have,to| Fellow citizens, I say that whatever enhances wa- 
be sure, been severa! maranding expeditions into her, ges, whatever increases the prices of labor, is ex- 


pressly for the benefit of labor and against that of 
Because the increase is so much taken from 
the general, common stock, and.-placed in the hands 
And of all things on earth, that 
which we, as American citizens, ought most to de- 
sire, isa high rate of wages, an ample reward for 
labor. If that exists ina country, the people of that 
country can live, can educate their children. can sup- 
port public worship. In sucha country there never 
hasbeen, and never can be, any overgrown fortunes 
on the one hand—nor, om the other, anyof that po- 
verty, that absolute beggary which unfortunately 
prevails in some countries of the earth. ...(Plaudits. ) 
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Let me,in regard to this matter of corporations, - 


read to you an extract from a letter written by the 
able representative of this district in congress. He 


mentions several cases, but lL will take one é6nity, the - 


Merrimac mills at Lowell. 
poration, 390 proprietors, divided as follows:. 
46 merchants and tiaders, > 
68 females, 
52 individuals retired from business, 


tees, 

23 lawyers, 

18 physicians, 

3 literary institutions, 

15 farmers, 

40 secretaries, clerks, students, &e., 

45 manafaecturers, mechanics, machinists, &c. 

Among these latter 45, are included individuals in 
the actua’ employment of the company, 
stock to the amount of $60,000 is owned. 


80 administraters, executors, guardians, and“trus- 


here are, inthis cor- 


* 


by whol >» 


Is there any species of property more equally “and ' 


beneficially distributed than this? 


ment show any thing like aristocracy? Does it 


Does this state-~ 
not 


rather exhibit a convenient and in every respect, de- * 
sirable mode of investment for all who have, or by“ 
their labor can acquire, any thing to invest! Gentle- - 
Men, any one who crivs out ‘‘aristocracy” in our sys- * 
tem of society, and our system of manufactures, , 
ought to cry out ‘“scure-crow,’’ to show at once that * 


he uses the word merely as a bugbear to frighten 
people out of their senzes. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, before the constitution of the United 
States was adupted, it was debated here in the old 
south, by the leading men of the state, and it was 
considered one of its cardinal merits that it would 
protect and foster the mechanie arts. Paul Revere 
said so, Judge Dawes said sc, the people assembled 
at the Green Dragon (which we have passed to-day) 
saidso; and it was cf this assembly of mechanics 
and artisans that Paul Revere said ‘there were more 
of them than the stars in heaven.” Every body ad- 
vocated protection then, and you must remember 
that in those days, there were no corporations—there 
was no machinery. The human hand was.the great 
machine, and all tongues here then insisted on the 
doctrine of protection to the work of the hands. So 
itshould be now. Our adversaries talk of Lowell 
Amoskeag! Why do they not talk of the shoema- 
kers of Lynn; the hatters of Boston, of all who work 
in their own shops? Fur, in fact these are the peo- 
ple mainly interested in the matter, and the manu- 
facturers, concern is but trifling in comparison.— 
(Cheers ) 


It is said that the farmer is the dupe of the protec- 
tive policy; that he is tobe ruined by the tariff- I 
have frequently endeavored to stale my conviction, 
that the greater the number of consumers the better 
for the fariner; and thos point has been so often 
urged tha it is unnecessary to dilate on ithere. A 
member of congress from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stew- 
art) has made a speech on this subject, which em- 
braces a great deal of valuable infurmation, particu- 
larly with regard to iron, in the manufacture of 
which, Mr. Stewart himself is engaged. He states 
that of every ten dollars expended in American iron, 
eight go to the farmers and laborers in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the manufactory. Of course 
this is so much saved from foreign labor, and paid to 
ourown. And so itis of every thingelse which we 
can manufacture. 


Is any one certain that but for the protection on 
wheat and rye, we should not be snpplied [rom the 
Black sea, the Baltic sea, and from Poland? We all 
remember that, not very long since, grain was im- 
ported from those quarters at a profit. Take off the 
protection which the tariff affords, and the same will 
again be the case. And does any one suppose that we 
could cover our own heads with our own hats but for 
the tariff? The duty now works the exclusion of 
the English article entirely, and of the French ina 
great measure. But take off the tariff and our domes- 
tic manufacture will fall tothe ground. The shoe- 
makers, of whom I see many thousands here from 








Plymouth, Essex and elsewhere, depend altogether 
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on a tariff of protection. Remove that, and their 
pusiness will revert to what it was three or four years 
ago—scarcely any thing: Just so with all trades.— 
Blacksmiths, whitesmiths, brass founders, al) other 
—all depend on protection for support. 

But more than allare the leather dealers interes- 
ted in protection. I ask the gentleman here, from Es- 
sex, how they could mantain any branch of that ama- 
zingly extended business, but fur the custem house? 
They would go down without remely. So of the 

luss manufscturers. Sv of the drapers and tailors. 
Before the adoption of the constitution, ready made 
clothing was imported from France and England 
in great quantities. The duty has been fixed at fif- 
ty per cent. But take that off, and 1 undertake to 
say that in two years there will be more clothing 
imported than would supply two such populations as 
that of the United States. 

] pray all to examine this question for themselves, 
and to talk with their neighbors upon it. It comes 
home to every man's family; let every one examine 
for himself, and see what is best for his own interest 
and the interest of all; let the people do this, under 
the influence of no inflated party topics, and to the 
people I] am willing to leave the result. (Approba- 
tion. 

Aer these suggestions, and they are but sugges- 
tiens, | will conclude with one or two remarks of a 
practical nature. 

We that have come here to-day, are come not 
merely to enjoy the show and festivity of the occa- 
sion, not merely to salute each other as friends and 
fellow citizens, but take consul together; to strength- 





-* en the resolutions and fortify the purposes with which 





4 decisive action. 


we enter into the contest. Every thing here is use- 
less, illusory, and vain, if we do not this. The time 
for action approaches. For important action, for 
And as every thing in the way of 
mass conventions has hitherto been, and is, vain and 
worthless except so far as it inspirits ue for the real 


work we have to do, I beg to ask you to go to work 


' re and effectually. There are three thinge 
» which 
> I conjure him te answer upon his faith and his honor, 


teean to propound to every whig here, and 


his allegiance, hie interest, and his conscience. And 
lexpeet no mere huzza assent. But from the con- 
science, honor, and fidelity of all of you, } ask a 


> reply to 


Ist. Will you, and every one of you, God sparing 


your life and health, laying aside all personal pre- 
> ferences, will you and every one of you, vote for the 
+ whig candidates at the approaching election? 


A heaven shaking shout of yes, yes, yes, was the 


) answer to this query. 


Mr. Webster eontinued. That then is recorded.— 
2d. Will you and every one of you, pledge your- 


) selves and himself that, so far as depends on your 
) and his unremitted exertions, no whig voter in the 
couutry shail fail to be present at the polle and de- 
” posit his whig vote? 


Again from the vast multitude there came up a 


) tremendous affirmative response. 


Mr. Webster went on. Again, I have before said, 


Dfellow citizens, that among our adversariee—for | 
# must call] them so—there are very many honest men. 
> Mislead they are by designing and selfish individuals, 


but they are honest themselves, and they have the 


same interests that we have. And if we can get near 


them, if we can talk to them, if we can compare 
notes with them, we shall be able to get more or jess 
to go with us. Now, 

3d. Will each of you, to the utmost of his ability, 


] penetrate with light the regions of darkness and 
p make at least one new born whig? 


Again arose the huzzas of the assembled whigs, 


4 giving to the orator the assurance that his counsel 
| Would be followed 


Mr. Webster went on. This is the way fo carry 


“Ban election, if it can be cartied at all. And I recom- 
@ Mend to the young men, to the whig clubs and Clay 


clubs, to carry home and practice on these ideas.— 
Let them be truly workingmen in the good cause, 
and the consequences may be left to God. (‘Tremen- 


4 dous approbation.) Would to God, gentlemen, that 


I could see nothing to be lamented in the state of 
ublic opinion in our own commonwealth. But when 
see a2 whole party moved from one side to the other 


Hof a vital question by the mere waving of the party 
: flag, biown from their often assumed ground, like a 


feather at party breath, I cannot but lament. But we 
need not despair. (Cheers. ) 
We can keep Massachusetts where she is, if we 


} will. (Applause and cries of we will and shall.) We 
4} are bound to those who have gone before us, to those 


how with us, and to those who form the vistas of the 


= future now looking to us, not only to follow, but to 
} *et a good example. J saw on one banner in the pro- 
yy C€88l0n to~day, the words ‘millions are behind us.” 


went to my very heart. Yes, fellow citizens. Along 
the track of future time, unborn generations are 
eoming, to stand where we now stand—millions and 
millions w1}l judge our conduct, to form their opinion 
on our course,’and to pronounce on us that awful 
verdict of reprobation or applause from which there 
will be no escape. (L.oud and prolonged cheers. )— 
And now let us play the man for Massachuseits—not 
frivolously, but soberly and seriously. We are ar- 
rived at a crisis in the affairs of the country. If we 
succeed, our reward will be permanent prosperity. 
If we fail, clouds and. darkness rests upon the pros- 
pect which my feeble vision cannot penetrate. (Re 
newed cheers.) 

Now gentlemen, fellow eitizens; and fellow whigs 
I take my leave of you, in these opening remarks, by 
expressing my fervent hope that, as whigs, yau will 
do your duty, as, by the blessing of God, I intend to 
do mine to the utmost of my power. 

Mr. Webster closed in the midst of thunders of 
applause. 
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REPORT ON THE TARIFF. 
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MR. HUDSON, FROM THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES, 
MADE THE FOLLOWING REPORT TO THE U. 8. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES AT THEIR LAST SESSION. 

The committee on manufactures, to whom were re. 
ferred the resolutions of the state of Connecticut, 
recommending modification- of the tariff act of the 
Inst congress; and the memorial of several er abil 
of Boston, and also sundry memorials of the citizens 
of Pennsylvania, against ail changes in sand act, 
have consi lered the subject, and ask leave to submit 
the following report: 

The resolutions of Connecticut declare, that ‘the 
present tariff is unwise in its details, objectionable 
in its provisions, and of doubtful efficacy as a reve- 
nue measure;”’ that they ‘regard the tariff act pass- 
ed by the last congress as unequal and unjust; and 


Now, if our present tariff law were a mere expe- 
riment, to be tried for the first time—if nothing. in 
the history of the past served to enlighfep our path- 
way—even then common prudence would require 
that we should give it a fair trial, by permitting it to 
stand upon the statute book, until its characteristics 
are fully developed, and its effects clearly seen. But 
we are not without experience upon this subject 
Already have the beneficial effects of the tariff been’ 
seen and felt; our empty treasury has already been 
partially replenished; our credit, which was suffer- 
ing both at home and abroad, has been restored; go- 
vernment stock, which was hawked in the market 
for want of purchasers, is now sought at a premium 
of sixteen per cent.; business, which had been lan- 
| guishing, has revived, and prosperity is now seen in 
every department of human industry. But our ex- 
perience is not confined to our present tariff. The 
revenue laws of 1825 and 1832, though the duties 
were in many respects higher than our present law, 
were found to be sufficiently productive for tlie 
wants of the government. For ten years ending 
with 1839, the average net revenue amounted to 
$19,700,000 per annum; but after the compromise 
act had brought the duties down nearly to 20 per 
cent., the very rate which has been denominated the 
“true revenue standard,” the average net revenue 
did not exceed $12,800,000; and even that sum was 
more than the natural revenue of the year—a por- 
tion of it arising from the payment of bonds given 
on prior importations. With these facts before us, 
who will sav that a red:zction of duties to 20 or 25 
per cent. will increase the revenue? Who will pre- 
tend that the industrial interests of the country will 
be promoted bya diminished, horizontal rate? The 
only thing which made the compromise act tolerable, 
even in prospect, was the cherished idea of a home 
valuation. But now that idea seems to be repudiat. 
ed; for when that act had done its work of reduction, 
and congress was called upon to settle the principle 





hence they call upon their senators and representa- 
tives in congress, ‘*to vote for such modifications of 
the said act as shall make it most consistent with the! 
letter and spirit of the constitution, adapt it te the 
wants of the government, and commend it to the 
good sense of the people, by the justice of its pro- 
visions and the prospect of its permanency." 

The memorial from Boston sets forth thet the sub- 
scribers are interested in manufacture, but more es- 
pecially in commerce and navigation; that they be- 
lieve that the present state of general prosperity is 
intimately connected with the principles of diseriini- 
nation, for the purpose of protection, imbodied in 
the existing tariff; and that is especially true in re- 
gard to commerce and shipping, which ean only flou- 
rish when the labor of the country is fully employed 
and well rewarded; that, after the long period of 
suspense which preceded the enactment of the ta- 
riff of 1842, and the embarrassment and depression : 
consequent upon such suspense, they had hoped that | 
the return of confidence, the revivalof trade, and 
the unusual properity of the leading interests of com- 
meree, agticulture, and manufactures, which have 
foliowed that measure, would have prevented any 
attempt to interfere with this subjeet, until it should 
at least have had a full and fair trial. 

The numerous memorials from Pennsylvania as- 
eribe the returning prosperity of the country to the 
present tariff, declare that the march of the eountry 
will be onward, unless retarded by the folly of un- 
wise legislation; and pray thatno change may be 
made, until! experience shall have demonstrated, by 
ascertained facts, that such a change would be for the 
better; and that congress may abstain from legisla- 
tion upon the subject, and thereby give peace and 
prosperity to the country. 

The committee concur, most cordially, in the sen- 
timent expressed, both in the resolutions and memo- 
rials, that permanency in the revenue laws is highly 
desirable. So fully impressed are they with the im- 
policy and injustice of frequent changes im our com- 
mereial regulations, that they can adopt, with but 
slight modifications, the strong language of one of 
the memorials. ‘‘We deprecate all changes in the 
system of duties, not called for by absolute necessity, 
as inthe highest degree embarrassing and imjurious 
to trade.” Hasty and premeture legislation is al- 
ways unwise. Frequent changes in laws are gene- 
-rally fraught with mischief, but in no case is a va- 
} cillating policy so pernicious, as where it affects the 
business transactions of the community. Our tariff 
system is emphatically one which comes home to 
the business of men, and frequent changes here 
affect injuriously the great interests of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures. A law of this char- 
acter—one operating so directly upon the great inte- 
rests of the community—when it is once passed, 
should not be disturbed for any trifling cause, nor un- 
til its evils become so apparent as to suggest the ne- 








They refer, suppose, to this occasion, but to me 
they have a deeper significance, and } confess they 





cessary remedy. 


by whieh this home valuation was to be ascertained, 
those for whose benefit the compromise act was 
adopted, were the first to throw every obstaele in 
the way of an arrangement, and to pronounce 
every plan impracticable or ynegnstatutional, which 
was Suggested to carry out that. peovision. We 
may, therefore, tuke it for » that the doc- 
trine of a home vajuation is:now generally aban- 
doned. 

From this view of the subject, your eommittee do 
not feei authorized to recommend any changes in the 
present system. They believe that they should be 
deaf to the teachings of the past, and regardless of 
the interests. of the present, were they to attempt 
at this Lime to modrfy, or materially change, our pre- 
®ent revenue law. They feel that they should be 
justly chargeable with substituting theory for facts, 
and following the suggestions of their oWn imagina- 
tuons, rather than the lessons taught by“experience, 
were they to recommend a system whictrhas already 
been tried and found wanting—a system ‘Which fail- 
ed to meet the wants of the government, of to pro- 
tect the industry of the country. 


The propriety of sustaining our own interests, and 
fostering our own industry, 1s so obvoius, that your 
committee feel embarrassed in- being called upow to 
defend it. The fact that our government was in- 
stituted for the common good—for the g-neral wel- 
fare of the people—imposes upon copgress the duty 
of enacting such laws, and adopting such measures, 
as will best protect every interest,and guard every 
right. In the discharge of this duty eongress passed 
our present revenue law; and that ie adapted to the 
wants of the government and the people, the return- 
ing prosperity of the country fezmishes the best pos- 
sible evidence. But before we peoeeed. to the dis- 
cussion of this question, itmay be well to take a 
passing notice of the doctrine of “free trade,” 
which is put forth at the present day with some de* 
gree of confidence. As we have no disposition to- 
dispute about words, we wish to inquire what this 
doctrine of free trade is. If the phrase is used in 
any thing like its leteral sense, and has any direct 
practical application to the subject before us, it 
means that all duties on imports should be removed; 
that all laws and treaties, which secure any advan- 
tage to our own commerce and shipping over that of 
other nations, should be anoulled. It implies that 
we should open our ports, without restriction or 
charge, to the ships and fabrics of those nations 
which piace restrictions upon our commeree, and 
embarrassments upon our trade. Ina word, it im- 
plies that an American congress should cease to 
guard the rights of the American e, and should 
legislate for the benefit of other nations. Free trade 
implies this, or the designation is ill chosen. We are 
ready to allow that most of those who call them. 
selves free trade men, would not carry their dac- 
trines to this extent; but just as far as they approach 


| towards {ree trade, their theory involves these cog: 
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sequences. But if by (ree trade they mean fothinz 
more than a wise system of duties, imposed in sach 
a manner as to promote the best interest of the eom 
ninnity, then there is no controversy on this subject, 
such being the character of our present law las we 
sholl endeavor to show in this repert. 
Free trade, in its fiitlest sense, also tmp 
taxation 
of raising a revenue: duties on Ginports, excise du- 
ties, and dircet taxation. On 
trade, all duttes'on tnperts must he abandoned, and 


nhies direct | 


the wants of dhe goverument s: ipplied from one or 
we CONSE | 
All history shows thal this‘ 
involves a | 


both cof the other sources. Exeive duties 
derout of the question. 
is the most odious plan of taxstion— It 
system of espi: maze to whieh a free people would 
reluctinutly sub.ait mtines of peaee. We shold! 
therefore, be driven to the 
diree! layatic n. Free trade, then, 
of the pirate, Papties that we sconld open ote ports, 
without f harze, to the shaps and fabries of other ma 
tions, withon t regard to tiv policy towards us, and 
shoul ds sufi) } he wants of the government by a di- 
rect tax upon the people. so 


7 * 

The committee are aware that thgse who advo- 
ente what they call free trade, do not 
rectly in favor of direct taxation; but this is the ne- 
cessary result of that doctrine cf free trade. Bat 
the comiittee are not prep-red lo give any ecounte- 
narice to direct taxation in times of peare. [ts ope- 

ration would be inthe pre-se it state of the eour try, 
extremely oppressive From 1837 to 1840, inc tas 
sive, the total ey pendtvares of the 
shown by the report of the secretary of the treasury, 


Including r the interest on treasury notes issued duri ia 


that pe ri: ive were . 33 411,855, he ‘ing an annttal ave- 
rage of $33 352.953. ‘Vo realize this susn by direct 
taxation, "32 TU, UO), at least, must be added, to cov- 
er the cost « f assessment and collection, and to sup- 
ply the deficiency from ordinary losses. 
of Me. Gatlatin, when secretary of 
show conclusively that the expeise 
much greater on the system of direct 
on our present system. 
average ‘expenditure during the 


the trea 
and Josses are 


taxation than 


$36 000 000° to be assessed upon thes people of the 
Were states. 
all antes taxes must be 
stutes on the’ basis of federal 
present number of representatives, $36 000.0 0 would 


numbers... 


amount to $361,435 to each representative.* The cent; tobacco, unmaunfectured, 1 Vdd per cent; ‘to- 
‘ ‘ ~ u . . « tates . ‘ .* ys t ry? aa want :) te { ia 
committee do not believe that the people would Sacco, manuta tured, 1.200 percent, svap 201 0 ‘wi 
cheerfully acquiesce in the imposition of sacha tax cent ; spirits, from grain, o00 pe: ent; spir ‘its, from 

1 molasses, 1,6U0 per cent. On thes urleer! @cticles 


under ordinary circumstances. . They believe that it 
would be mconvenicnt, to say the, least, for Prnnayl- 
Vania to pay an annual tax of $3,574 440, mm add 
tion to the other burdens which now bear so heavily 
upon her. Indiana would feel oppressed by a year ‘ly 
tax of $1.614 350 to support the general govert Hitietit. 
Maryland would find her sha: €, ($968, G10.) no sinall 
additional draft upon her res murces; and Alabama 
and [tinois would tind that free trade 
more then theory, when they were called 
pay annnally the sum of $1 1. 30 U45 each = =‘The com- 
miilee have no dispositi um to reflect upon those 
states Which are new groading under the weight of a 
heavy debt; they rather com uiserate their condition, 
and, as faras they may be abje, would save them 
from the further, burden of direct taxation by the 
federal government. | 

But the udvae ates af free trade, instead of carry ing 
out what appears *to us tu'be the true result of thot 
doctrine, declare that they ane m favor ef a twenty 
per ceut. horizontal scale of duties. The committee 
are unablesto perceive the-cousistency between these 
two positions.” “How a twenty per cent. duty upon 
all articles can consist with free unrestricted cyom- 
ineree, is more than we can Gomprehend. The 
average arnount of duliadle articles imported tito the 
country for the Jast four years is $55 299.000; and 
the aver ‘age of the free articles $4.5.579,UU00, bein 


ul 
‘ 5 
nearly onc half of the amount of our imports. If} 


to the $45,579,000 we were to add to ail the ar: | 


ticles which pay a duty less than twenty per cent. it 
would exceed talf of our entire importations during 
that period. How, then, can a witfurm duty of twen- 
ty per cent. constitute free trade? ‘The very idea is | 
absurd. Aceording to that theory of fee trade, 
halt of all our imports, which are now tree, or nearly | 
so, are to be subjecte .d toa twe nty per cent duty!— 
This is as far removed from free vatettcred. trade as 
our present system. And, besides, a uniform rate of | 
duty is unnaturaland unjust, as it overlouks entirely 
the character of articles, loses sight of the distine- 
tion which should be made between luxuries and ne- | 
cessaries, and disregards altogether the interest of | 
the labor of the codntry. 


ana _ $$ 


* ee Appendix A. | 


The constitution provitles brat three m des | 


the system of free | 


only rematiing mode, - 
in the broad sense | 


come out di- 


government, as 


ry. 
Pie reports 
sUry, 


By adding $2:700,000 to the nN 
administration of 
Mr. Van Buren, we should. have (ke round sum of 


By a provision of the, cons itution, 
opporboned, among the 
With the 


was sumething 
upon to 


annual 


OnC= | 


eee ee 
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The committer see nothing in the policy of the other 
nations whieh wou'd justify us tin adopting the de- 
‘nsive theory ef free trade The new tariff of Great 
Britain, which has been tailed as the harbinger of a 

commercial milleniom, is highly re&trictive in’ its 
ehsracter. Tteentains many re-!netions from her old 
system, but most of them are o€-butdiule practical 
COTSEG ONES to tS, 
merly prohibited she now admits, but on a duty so 
“nearly prohsbitory that they cannot -be imported, ex 
(cept in-extreme cases. Another large class of ar- 
ticles, on which she has made Ithera} reductions, con- 
sists of raw materta!s used in her manufactures; and 
such rednetions render her police} more protective. | 





} 
| 
\ 


low, for the plain reason thal se fears no competi | 
finn on seek fabrics. But when she comes to any 
article where other nations are in advance of her, 
she is careful to impose a duty sufficient to protect 
her own interests. ‘Take silk tpr example; fearing 
the conpetition of France, lualy, &*. she imposes an 
average. duly of about thirty per cent. on imported 
isitk, which is much higher, under the cireumsta:ces, 
(than we impose on the same article, Our duty on 
silks avergze about 33 per cent. being no: nfually iki 
per cent. higher than that of Great Beitaia. 
“when we take the situation of the two na‘ions into 
view, her duty will be found to be mach higher én 
effect—much more protective than ours. 


Some articles which were for- 





| 


| 


Labor and} ing our present policy. 


hives valuation upon-e our fixh, oil, shist-hone, ‘wheat. 
flour, corn, rice, cotton, timber, tar, piteh, heef, and 
pork; a duty of eighty per cent. upon our conrse cot. 
fons, and tohaeco she probibits.: Mexico prohibits 
our rice, flour, exéept in Yueatan, pork, lard, tallow, 
tobacco, raw cotton, coarse ccttons, celtop yarn and 
thread of all kinds, salt; ready diate clothing, and 
many other artic les. She also imposes a dety of 
thisty five or forty per cent. upon a variety of other 
articles which we export. The policy of Spain jis 
generally prohibitery. Portugal, Russia, the Ne. 
therlands, and the Two Sicihies prohibit, substantial. 
i 4¥, the importating of ourbread stuffs. France adopts 
the same general policy ‘of protecting hier own in- 


On manufactured articles her duties are generali¥ | terests, and hence she prohibits, generally, the im. 


portation of iron, and its manufactures, shoes, car. 
riages, entton and wonllen gnods, cut and wind Ww 
ylass, and whatever else comes in competition with 
her own industry. She imposes a duty of $3 08 upon 
our pork and bacon, and of $2 80 upon our beef per 
100 pounds,. It.is unnecessary to comment upon the 
policy of Enetand, Frabcg, and “some other nations, 
with reference to our tobaceo, for thal ‘subject is ge. 
nerally understood by the community. Great Britain 


ree | alone collects’ about $22,000,000 of her revenne an- 
“Bul| aually upon tobaceo imported from the U. States. 


Fron this view of the policy of other nations, the 
committee can draw no conclinsion in favor of relax- 
O.1 the contrary, the policy 


capital, the two great elements which go into all ma- ‘of ev ery nation with which weare commercially con- 


pufiactures.,are nearly 


as cheap in Great Britainas! nected. admonishes us to adhere to a system, the ten- 


on the continent; ond) in silk she muy be considered as, dency of which js ta counteract. the effects of foreizn 


more, and our labor nearly three times as much, as pense of ours 


they would tu France or jraly. 


their equal, Under these circumstances a duty of | me acentay 
thirty per cent. is ah gh daty. But with ws the e ase, suicidal, 
is certain ly different. 


ft would be unwis*, nay, it would be 
us to open our ports to those who are 


Our capit.] cost one-Uiird | seeking i promote their own interests at the ex- 


As Americans, we are bound to pro. 


Tis, to all prac ies i'mote American interests, and to guard American 


purposes, brivas our duty on silks down to one half rights; and we should be as wanting in fidelity to 


the rate imposed by Great Britain. 
thirty per cent, 
be in ours. mothe! 
cheapness of her 

pelled to impose tioh duties in certain cases 


t be thought strai.e that we find it necessary. 


[has the advantage of us in the 


us? Ou what terms d 
i) per cent.; 


ovr product:: Salted beel 
ents bidian corn. ave ra 


‘ cent: bitter 70 per ¢ 
32 per cent; 
cent.; sperm oil 33 per ceni.; 


she imposes an averaze duty of 355 ay 
vastly greater than we impose Upon apy ‘gl 
ries. I|t is idle, therefore, to pretend thai 
tends to us any ping like free trade. 

Her policy ts 
she inpeses. While Great Britain imposes a duty 
of J4s. per cwt. 
United States, 
vn a duty of 3s. 6. ; 


her Provinces ow adaty of 43. 
our fisheries she imposes 


Puses 
vinces 61. per cwt. 
ethis principle is still more strikingly illustrated. 
vars from the United States : 
$36 per 120, on the same from heft ‘own 
duty 
States $9 60 per 122, from her Provinées ten 
four cents; on fire wood from the U ited State 
per 216 cubic feet, from her Proviaces free. 
articles will serve aS a Specimen, to 


‘These 


respect. 


gener ral policy. Kussia, France, and the Prussian 


inereial regulations, protecling more 


is this policy confiued to the eastern continent.— 
Niexico,..a neighboring republic, has within two 


| hibiory upon mostarticles which she can grow or 
manufacture. The Argettine Coufederativa prohi- 
bits absolutely, or neariy so, the corn, wheat, and 
| four of the United States. Chili imposes a duty of 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. upon our bread- 
;stalis. New Granada levies a duty of thirty per 
cent.on a home valuation, upon our bread stuifs, 
timber, and lumber generally, of thirty-five per cent. | 


upon our pork, and of sixty-seven per cent upon our : 
‘are indispensable in war. 


rice. VPeru imposes a duty of thirty per cent. on 4 


bias and capital; and us she 1s coin- 
it cal 


also in the differential duties which 


upon bacon. imported froim the 
s @ wdauits it fro het own Provinces 
;and while she imposes a duty of. 
163. per barre! upon our beet, she ad:uits beef. trom 
Ou sperm oil Trom 
a duty of £15 per tun, on 
oi} ros ber colonies 1s. per tun; on our rice she in- 
a duty of Gs. per cwt. ov rice from her Pro- 
On the products*of the forest’ 
On! 
she cglietits a duty of 
ro Cyices a 
of ninety cents; on handspike s from the sd luiled 

i 
3 $2 40 


illustrate the 
policy of Great Britain; aud they show, beyond con- 
troversy, that the first object of her tariff is to sus-. 
tuin her own industry and promote her own interests. 

Nor is the poliey of Great Britain singular in. this 
Every other nation has adopted the same 


lia her situation : 
WOU Sy be ax protective as sixty would | we st fered them to be prostrated by foreign policy, 


hana whose interests are entrusted to our hands. if 


_as by foreign arms. 


Free trade is not only cut of the question, While 


But what is the frre trade thot Hag’and lenders to! 
*s she receive our staple-— 
Why, she imposes the § slowing rate of duties ion 


flour, average 32 percent; rosin 7 %; ihe tty may give her such an advantage, that the 
spern m caituies $3 ° per .val of all commereial restrictions would ena 


ent. a duty | 
her fab- 
+ OX~ 


Commercial Union. have recenUy advpted new cor. . 
etlectually their 
‘own interests, and guardivg their own industry. Nor 


years adapted a new tariff, which is absolutely pro-: 


Great Britain and the other. powgrs of Europe ad- 
-here to their present policy, but is impossible up the 
very nalure pf: Ihingyy. jrade to he free’ and equal, 
must nok. ‘only be uyrpstricted p ry daw date must be 
mutually, bene fighyls. nd. ip .progtice that result there 


bacon, }09 must be a perfect*cquality in’ the situation and con- 


The position of one coun- 
remo- 
y'e her 
to swallow up all others, G. Britain has, in ni ma- 
nufactures, ‘so got the start of the majestic worl,” 
that she is able “to bear the palm. alone.” ‘lhe 
sime rate of duty which se requires to protect her 
interests would be insufficient for as. As compared 
, with the United States she is densely populated; the 
capital she employs is worth only about half as much, 
and her, fade aboytone third as much, as ei 
Under these. ‘frepmstances a re »moval of com 
merciol uate ietintn ‘would operate to her seiidioes 
and our iajury. The English manufacturer, owing 
to the low price of the son for his machinery, the 
reduced rate of interest, the cheapness of labor, and 
other causes, can prepare his mii] for operation some 
twenty or thirty per cent. less than ihe manufacturer 
in this country; and after it is in operation his labor 
will cost him less than one half the sum the Amert- 
can manufacturer would be compelled to give.— 
Flehte, thdaiitial’r peal of alf duties on menufac- 
tured goods, would ruin our manufactures, and bring 
down the price of dabor in, this country to the low 
levek of AliesyKur6pean > standacd.: And. the same 
would be true of our sMpping interest. Remove the 
protection gisen to American bottoms, and En&land 


«flation of the two nations. 


Would do our ¢a arrying and coasting business for us, 


to the ruin of our own shipping. Unrestricted trade 
between us and Great Baitain would be like free in- 
tercolirse between the wolf and thé jamb. In both 
cases the stronger would devour the other. 


The importance of this subject, in the estimation 
of the committee, not only jastifies but demands a 
more full, examiwation. We will, therefore, adduce 
some considerations in support of our present policy, 
and notice some ee which have been urged 

against if. . 

In the first place, there is a class of manufactures 
necessary to national defence, which our government 
ought to protect. 
perpetual peace; and it is a maxim, venerable for 
age, ‘tin peace prepare for war.” Some articles, 
such as arms and ammunition, are essential to the 
deferce of the country; and uniess we have the 
means of supplying them ourselves, we might, in 
case of wur, be reduced to the greatest extremity.— 
The fact that we are thus dependent upon foreign 
nations for the munitions of war, would naturally in- 
vite aggression, and might prove the cause of invoiv- 
ing us in hostilities. Arms, ammunition, and clothing 
Every man who knows 
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how much we suffered in our revolutionary striggle 
for the. want of these, will readily appreciate the 
weight of this argument. And even in our late war 
with Great Britain some of these evils were severely 
felt. In looking cver the expenses of that war, one 
is forcibly struck with the Jerge amount and the high 
prices paid for blankets, and other articles of woollen, 
for the clothing of the army and navy. The ex- 
penses wou'd bave been greatly reduced, if. the ma 

nufacture of woollens had enjoyed the protection of 
government prior to that period. We would pursue 
this branch of the argument further, but most of the 
advocates for free trade allow that, so far as national 
defence is concerned, it is the duty of the government 
to protect manufactures. 


Now this admission, on the part of the friends of 
free trade, yields the very principle for which we 
contend. It is an admission which will cover the 
whole gronnd of the protective policy. The articles 
necessary for national defence are very mumerous; 
and extend to almost every department of manufac- 
tures; and the Some principle Which will justify the 
protection of these, will justify all the protection 
for which we plead. The various manufactures of 
fron for cannon, mortars, muskets, pistols, swords,’ 


and cofftractmyz works and bridges; machinery for 
stedmshps ‘and steam-balteries—of hemp for sails, 
cordage, and tents—of leather for shoes, cartridge- 
boxes, belts, and tiarncses—of salt for the preserva- 
tion of provisons—of clothing of all kinds—of pow- 
der; these, anda great variety of other articles of 
manufacture, are necessary for the defence of the 
country. Soldiers must have shoes as well as arms 
and clothing is as essential to a successful campaign 
as) ammunition But national d+fence imphes 
something more than mere wilitary operations. It 
has beer justly said that “money is the sinew of war}” 
and in order tu carry on military operations, the peo- 
ple must have the ability to supply the means. It 1s as 
much the duty of the government to aid the people: 
in supplying the means to carry on a war, as it is to! 
aid the soldier, hy supplying him with arms. The| 
people especially in this country, are the source of! 
ult power—upon.them the. government are depeudent | 
And if itis wise in the go- | 
verninent to protect certam manufactures, that there: | 
by they may save (themselves some thousnnd of dol- | 
lars in the time of war, itis certainly as wise in the! 
government to protect other manufactures, that mil- | 
lions may be saved to the people, and :thereby the! 
peopte rendered more able to supply the means for! 
prosecuting the war. Ifewe were inyelved ina war! 
With such a’nationas England ur France, and had no! 
manufactures, the extra expense for manufactured | 
articles, which would be thrown upon the peopfe, 
would be a hundred-fuld greater than the extra ex- | 
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ment, we reply. that sof | 
time of peace. are as important as intime war; and 
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have the same .right to come.jn 
and, by legislation, counteract the #.fluence of these 
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“ 4. ee . . 
it is as much the duty of the government to yrotect causes, as we have to pass countervailing duties a 
us against the pauper labor as the hired soldiers of in any other case whatever. 


the old world. {1 i$ certainly as essential todhe na | 


tion that its millions of la»arers should be pr@spered 
as that its hundreds of soldiers should be sueie 


Let the advocates for countervailing duties show 
us any difference, in principle, between protecting: - 


ssful our ejtizens against a sing'e enactment of a foreign 


in battle. The same reastns which would ufge ‘us nation, and tat low price of wages which grows . 
to protect our troops, would urge us to protect our, out of their generat policy or local cendition. lathe 


daborers. 


Another argument in support of the | rotective 
system is drawn from the policy of other nz tiorie — 
We have already seen that each nation guards its 
own particular interests; and that hy the operation 
of this foreign policy, our great staples, flo’, pork, 


bacen, &«., are ina measure excluded from the 


principal markets of Europe. Now. self-defence, that 
first law of tature, applicable alike to nations ard to 
individuals, requires us to adopt some measrres to 
counteract the influence of these restrictions or 
our commerae. This principle is so sell-evident, 
that the udvocates of free trude, from Adam Smith 


downward, have generally admitted the prop ‘iety of 


countervailing duties, at least in alt cases whee this 
measure would tend to produce a relaxation of for 
eign policy, or would secure us against the evil ef- 
fects of that policy Here again our opponents yield 
us the whole for which we contend. Qur protective 
system is. in its getieral principles countervailing; 
and the success with which ithas been attended shows 
conclusively that it comes within that class of cases 
in which the countervailing duties can be wisely an- 
posed. England and France impose heavy duties 
upon our flour aud pork—we, in return, impose protec- 
live duties upon their munulactures; and if we dou 
vot induce them to take our flour and pork, we do 
that which is practicaliy the same thing—we create 
a market for them athome These duties build up 
manufactures in ourown country; and, by taking a 
portion of our labor from agriculture, we dimintsh the 
quantity of beef and pork; and; as the manufacturers 
must have meat and bread, they take what foreign 
nations exclude, and so a marketis created for these 
staples. 
whole protective policy, aad show conclusively its 
propriety and wisdom. We alluw that this policy 
may be unwisely exercised; but the abuse of a prin- 
ciple is no argument against the prince: le itself. 
Here, thea, we take our stand; aud we are happy 


in being supported by the wilelligent free trade | 


men themselves. Jt t. the duly of our government to 
adopt measures to counteract the tajurious effects rhich 
the policy of forcign nations is calculated to have upon 
our commerce. If Great Britain or France, or any 
other nation, should enact a law to-morrow, Enposing 
new and severe restrictions wpon our commerce, 
there is scarcely a free trade mann the land, who 
would not ery out for some countervailing measure on 


- 


. 


This one example will ilustrate our: 


1, RE: vee 


pense which would be thrown upon the government. , the part of our government. What we should ask of 
And shail we be told in this day of boasted politi-| foreign nations, in such a case, would be, that there. 
cal Jight, that this paramount interest of: the pco- | should be a reciprocity of interest-.a fair and equis! 
ple, should be neglected, and the minor, the paltry! table competition between our own and foreizn labor. 
interest of government guarded? Is the interest of the If this competition was destroyed by the special act 
people to be sacrificed on the altar of the govern-| of a foreign government, we should protest against 
ment? ‘The distinction which the friends of free trade! it. Now, it matters not from what cause this ine- | 
make between the people and the government, when | quality arises—whether from a single act of foreign | 
they admit that the government should protect cer-| legislation, or from their general policy—if a fair 
tain articles fur the benefit of the government; competition 13 destroyed it is the duty of the 
but should not protect other articles for the! government to throw her protecting shield around | 
benefit of the people, is entirely at variance with our! her citizens and prevent their being driven from 
free institutions. tis the language of other countries their fields and their workshops by the degraded 
—ithe doctriné of despots—which is weil enough: labor of foreign countries. Jf the manufacturers of | 
when applied to some foreign governments, but total | Great Britain can destroy the manufactures of this | 
ly repugnant to the institutions of a free peoplei— ; country, we care not whether this qbility arises from | 
The fathers of the republic repudiated the idea that; an order in couacil or an act of parliament—whether | 


i 
' 


our government had an interest distingt ,{fom the it is the resnit of one law or fifty—whether the policy | 


people. But:t seems that the friends of Tree trade, | was introduced last year or Jast century— its effeets | 
in their zeal ‘to carry out what they denominate) upon our citizens are the same,.and the duty of the, 
democratic principles, are disposed to revive some of! government isin nu degree altered. The advantages | 
the old, exploded and odious: doctrines of despotism. : which the foreign manufacturer has over our own, | 
We admit no such distinctions. The government are ; arise, in a great degree, from causes which, if they. 
the people, and the people are the government. The| are not produced by any one act of legislation, grow | 
government has no right to protect any articie, un-|out ofthe general policy which their government | 
less that protection will subserve the interests of the have adopted. But whether it arises from the gene- 
people; and the interest of the people are no greater! ral policy, or from one special provision, the case is 
in war than in peace. If the government protect) equally injurious. For example: Great Britain pays 
certain manufactures to promote the interest of the) a bounty upon glass which is seut to this country.— 
nation in times of war, they are equally bound to; This gives the British manufacturer an advaniage 
protect others to promote the interests of the people| over our own. Those who are efgaged in this spe- 
in-times of peace. Thus it will be seen that the ad-! cies of manufacture here, find themselves undersold 
mission of the friends of free trade, that government | at their own doors. This competition, which is so 
Should protect articles necessary in war, yields the/ ruinous to the glass manufacturer in this country, 
Whole principle, and furnishesus withan. argument | arises, in this case partly fromthe direet action of 
in support of the general system for which we contend | the British government. But there are other-causes 
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oy 


and that this conclusion cannot be avoided, unless 
we adopt the maxim of despots, that the people were 


created for the government, and not the government) of inti rest, a dense population, and consequent low 


for the people. But if it be said, in answer to this, 





that the protection necessary to national defence is 
for the benefit of the people, and not of the govern- 


in this, and especially in some other cases—sneb 
as the low price of the raw material, the cheap rat¢ 


price of wages—which give the foreign manufacturer 
a decided advantage over our own. The cheapness 
of capital and labor gives the foreigner his principal 





one case our citizens aslo the interference of the 
governmemt—they complain that weeare injured— 
that theimcompetition ix destroyed. But no statute 
can be.more ruinous to fair competition than the low 
price of'money and labor in foreign countries; and 
though this may not arise fromany ow act of the go- 
fvernment, itis, ina great measure to be aseribed 
tothe general and long cherished policy of those na- 
(tions. Foretun manufacturers. can obtan their 
capital for about two-thirds, and thee tdabor for from 
one third to one-quarter, of whatat costs the man- 
ufacturer in Thiseountry. The idea of anything lik- 
fair-campetition, under these cireumstances, is alto- 
pether ‘éut of the question. Our manufacturers, 
therefore, must abandon ther business altogether, 
ior the*price of labor must come down tu the Enro- 
pean standard. Js this desirable? Do the free trade 
“nen wish to see the hardy laborers of thie country 
‘reduced to the necessity of toiting fourteen or sixteen 
‘honrs.pes.day, fora paltry sum of one shilling, ex- 
clusive of boare? ‘This is the European rate of ; 
| Wigess As appears from a report made to the Eig- 
‘lish parliament in 1840. We will give a bref. 
+statement of the price of wages, as gathered from 
f that report. 
Average prices per week of hand loom weavers in 
' Europe, including the weavers of siik, cotton, linen, 


i and wvoiien, in all their vaneties exclusive of board. 


: Great Britain 8». Od. per week 
| Franeo 7-. 01. ve 


| Switzerland 5s. 7d. se 


' Belgium 6+. Od. » 
i Austfia 3.. U1. v9 
| Suxowy Q«. Jd. ¢ 


| These are the average prices given for adult male 
luborers, female labor being from thirty to eighty pee 
cent. less. Here is a picture of foreign labor in 1840. 
| Butas low as these prices are, it appears by a report 
imade to parliament in 184], thatthe prices had fallen 
‘at least ten or twelve per cent. from the preceding 
,year,. We ask aguin whether the friends of Trée trad: , 
' who profess to be the friends of the peuple, are desi- 
rous of seeing ‘the free independent laborers of ‘this 
country brought down to the European standard; fo the 
tlserable pittance of eight or len pence per day: A 
‘greater evil could not be inflicted on our ecitizens—a 
more withering calamity could not befal our country. 
The wealthofa nation consists principally in the 
labor of its citizens, and, asa general thing, there 
can be no surer test of national prosperity than the 
price that labor will command. 

It will be seen that we deduce the necessity of 
protective duties from the disparity there is between 
the price of capital and labor in this country and 
Europe. The argument from this «@arce deserves 
great consideration; for unless we are prepared to 
have the price of labor in this country reduced to 
six or eight shillings per weck, we mu-t protect it 
against foreign competition, We are aware that 
this argument has been regarded by some free trade 
men as deserving of no consideration; and that it 
has been said that the low price of capital and la- 
bor abroad furnish an argument agaist protection, 
ao that policy deprives us of the benefits of their 
chaep capitel and labor, which we might otherwise 
enjoy. 

This objectjon to our argument for prote: tion, 
drasn from the low price of labor in foreign 
countries, is founded on that principal that sound 
political economy requires that a nation should, at 
all times, and under all circumstances, allow its cit- 
izens to buy where they can buy the cheapest, and 
sell where they can obtain the highest price.— 
But plausible as this doctrine may appear, it is far 
from being sound. in time of war, when our com- 
merce is obstructed, a citizen might buy cheapest of 
the enemy, and in return dispose of his products to 
them at the highest price. But even the advocates of 
free trade would not contend for this. They would 
admit that such a trade should be restrained for 
public considerations—/for purposes of state. Now the 
very principle which would justify restraint in this 
case, will justify a protective tariff. Public consid- 
erations justify the one as much as the other. If it 
be proper, in time of war, to interdict a trad@ which 
might prove profitable to some of our citizens, it may 
be equally proper in time of peace. Our government 
is anstituted for the benefit of the people tm peace as 
much as in war; and public considerations should 
have a controlling mfluence at one period as much 
as at another. 
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ae this "doctrine wold be as fatal to our ship., 
ping ax te “our manufactaging interest. If. it he 


wise at all Cimes to purchase al the cheapest mar. 
kets, it would «isu be wise to mploy the cheagest 
carriers. Now itis a notociods fact that foreigners 
can build ships, as well as factories, cheaper thau | 
we cun; and the low fate vt wages enables them to 
navigate thea ships, as Weld as cun their factories, 
at Jess cust than we can do it,,§ Que fact, drawn 


from an official ssurce, will illustrate the effect of | chases. 


—_ 


of war, and with reference to our navigating inter- 
est. Nor ai e these the only cases in whieh that prin- 
cipte will 1 bit. It is far from being a sound princi- 
ple in poli ical economy, always to buy at the chea- 
pest mark ¢t, It is not sound in the case before us. 
Such a p: icy, if adopted here, would turn 850,000 
manufact rers and mariners out of employment; and 
this wouk! inflict an evil-upon the country greater 
than all t 1e blessings to be derived from cheap pur- 
Agsin, if the foreign market is the cheapest 


a trade cuaparatively frec.— In owe commercial in-; at the present time, there is no certainty that it 


t-réourse with the Hanseatic cles, established by 
treaty a {$v8, we adupted ihe baxis Of equality of 


would cc ntinue so. When, by their low prices, they 
have de: troyed all our manufactures, and driven our 





duties on navigation and commerce in the direct aad 


indirect ave. “he liberality of the United Staies,” | 


says the secretary of stale, “exiended to the Haase 
te vas under treaty, ia atloweng all ships owned, in- 


ships fr:-m the. ocean, we should be entirely at their 
mercy. By the monopoly they would have thus ac- 
quired, they would dictate to us such prices as their 
own int srest might suggest. All that-would be ne- 


stead, as ia the case, of the Engltste convention with; cessary to bring about such a state of things, is to 
those towns, ail ships.decd within theic dominicns,! have sme two or three of the great powers of 


to enjoy the privileges of her Gag, has nearly shut| 


Europ: ‘combine; and they could dictate to us on 


Amerwan vessels vut rym the Carriage in the Ger the sul ject of commercial’ regulations and prices, 
man trade; and as cespecis the port a! Bremen, (cua-! as effec Mally as they did to the Grand Suitan, in re- 
cerning ine commerce of which the dcpartment ig | lation t»:Greece and Esypt. 


aced in pus-ession of more iufocsmatiou than that 
et Hamburg,) has teeown almost the entire carrying 
trade between thal port aad the United Siates iato 
the tauds of the Bremen shipowners. By an offi- | 
cial etateweut ol Lae numbce ot vessels arciving at 
that poct ductus tue, year L54U, frum Us coauiry, it 
appears Ueat there were ainely atre—ol which ceum- 
ber seveaty-Gve were Bromen, twoatyU a ated Siates, 
and four belouged te ether German poris. 

“In veder to show the auatecical progection of ar- 
civads truia the Uuited States, and theic compara- 
ta,e increase, it may be stated that Ueey were, on 
an average, trom the year 1326 to 13930, inclusive, 
five-seveatis Ainerican and twe-seventis Bremen; 


from 1891 to 1835, inclusive, three-sevenths Ameri- | 


It is with a nation as it is with an individual—the 
market where he can buy the cheapest is not always 
the best, even in a pecuniary point of view. Jt may 
be go-al policy in an‘ individual to buy at the dearest 
mark 4—it may be nearest at hand, or it may be the 
best narket at which to sell his products. The 
chea vest market fur purchase may require payment 
in specie, while a dearer market may receive other 
com: r,odilies in payment. The cotton manufactu- 
rers at the norih might purchase their cotton in IJn- 
dia, as they undoubtedly would, to some extent, if 
the duty on cotton were taken off; and they 
‘might find it profitable to themselves, especially as 
| they could buy cheaper, and at the same time open 
} to some extent a new market for their fabrics, but, 





can aud juursecenths Breman Jeud loo 1836 to 1340, 
inclusive, owe Gils Ainericaa and fowc-Aiihs Bremen. 
From this estimate; Jrava tromoffictal siale ments, he 
rapid iacrease of Mic Bremen shipping in the trade 


niliua ut our Own, sence the leeaty Oetween the two 
countries in December, 1828, must be obvious.”* 


Here is the practical effect of free Wade upoa our 
shipping interest, and what is true of ouc commerce 
with. the Hanse towas, would ve substantially true 
of our commerce with the other European powers. 


We will give another example illustrauive of this)’ 


point. Up to 1830 there were restrictions upon the 
trade of the United States with ihe British Ameri- 


can possessions. In that year an act. was passed by 


as this would injure the home market for the cotton 
'grower at the south, the injury inflicted upon the 
planting states would be greater than the benefits ob- 


} 


tained by the northern manufacturer. For reasons of 


wath the United States, and the proportionate diminu- | ae ese should be given to domestic cotton. 


' The northern manufacturer whe consumes one hun- 


dred bales of cotton grown in this country, pot only 
gives employ indirectly to those who iabor to pro- 
duce that article, but he givesemploy to those who 
raise the meat and grain which the Jaborer consumes 
while raising the cotton; whereas the manufactu- 
rer who.consumes one hundred bales of cotton raised 
in India, encourages foreign instead of domestic in- 
dustry. In the former case, the profits of the entire 
business are kept.in the country; while, in the latter, 
half of the profits acerue to foreigners. The same 





congress, opening our poris, without any restrictions | remarks may be made upon other manufactured ar- 


to all British veeseds froin these colonies, provided | ticles. 


He who patronizes domestic munufactures, 


these coloniaNports stvuld be opened on the same! creates a home market, and so encourages our own 


termstous. By this arrangement, a trade perlect- 
ly free, 30 far a> Niipping was cuucerned, was upen- 
ed between the United states and the British colo- 
nes in Ainerica;and this arrangement has proved 
highly detrimental to our mavigation. This will be 
seen by the Jact that, eince that period, the British 
tonnage entering our ports bas increased five hundred 

¢ceut.; while our own lonnage entertag our ports has 
increased only about filly per cent; and by the further 
fact thatinthe districts of Passumaquoddy, Portiand | 
&c. situated near the British Provinces, they have mo- 
nopolized almost the whole trade. Every view we can 
take of this sunject leads to the same result. The cheap: | 
ness of foreign capital and labor would cuable them) 


not only to drive our laborers from our workshops, but | 


our ships and mariners from the ocean. This is the 
result tu which the argument before us would Jead;' 
for, if we ought to buy in the cheapest market, we! 
ought also to employ the cheapest carriers. We! 
ought Lo avail ourselves of the ‘buasted advantages 


of the cheapness of foreigh laborin’ the latter case, 


as much,as i the futmer. But the friends of free trade 
will probably say that ourfavigation interest requires 
protection, and public policy calis upon us to support 
our commercial warine. But why should this inter: 
est be protected more than amy other? According to 
the late census there were but 56,000 persons engag- 
ed in navigation, while there were 791,000 engaged 
in manufactures; and we demand on what privciple 
the claims of 56,000 employed on the ocean, are 
greater than fourteen times the number employed 
upon the land? 
pelicy which call for the protection of our commer: 
cial marine, call fur the protection of vur industry at 
home; the latter being as essential to national” inde- 
pendence as the former. 

Thus we see that the soundness of the policy that 
we should avail ourselves of the cheapest market, Is 
admitted by the friends of free trade to fail in time 





*3ee the eluborate’and able report of the secretary of 


The same principles of pubtic} 


industry. The people of Tennessee, for example, by 
wearing Ameriean eottons, even if they should cost 
them a trifle more than the foreign fabric, would there- 
by not only oo the interest of the country, but 
theirjown. By patronizing the domestic manufacture, 
they not only prevent a greater competition in the 
production of their great staples, ¢orn and wheat, 
but, by sustaining the manufacturer, they increase 
the dewnand for their own products. The southern 
planter, while growing his cotton, and the northern 
manufacturer, while converting it into cloth, are 
both living upon the corn and wheat of Tennessee; 
or, Which is practically the same, on the corn and 
wheat of some other state, whose bread stuff comes 
incumpetition with their cewn. But if they wear 
the fabrics of British looms, made of cotton grown in 
India, they lose all these advantages. The interest 
of the country, and the ultunate interest of the indi- 
vidual himseli, would be promoted by the purchase 
of the domestic fabric, If the first cost were higher, the 
individual advantages which would result from such 
a policy would more than balance the difference’ in 
price. 

The idea that we must purchase abroad, rather 
than manufacture at home, is a dangerous one; and 
whenever 1 has been generally adopted by a people, 
their home industry, and consequently their prosper- 
ity, declines. There may be articles not adapted to 
our climate—such as tea, the spices, &c. which we 
inust purchase abroad; and in such cases it is desira- 
ble that we raise some other article which we can ex- 
change forthem. But when we can produce the ar- 
ticle which we need in our country, and this ex- 
change can be carried on between diilerent sections 
of the United States, where the business cannot be 
disturbed by foreign iegisiation, it is the dictate of 
wisdom and of prudence to seck supplies at home, 
and thus be independent of foreign nations. If we 
adopt the policy of procuring every thing abroad, 
becuuse it can be obtained cheaper, we shali in a 
short tune’ find our industry paralized, and our re- 








stale, Mr. Webster, to the house of representatives, 
March 1840, pp. 42, 43, huuse ducuments No.163, 2d 
session 27th congreed. 


suurces so reduced, that even cheap articles will be 
beyona our reach. Ask the industrious mechanics 


and hardworking farmers in the interior—thoee 
whose means are limited and who are compelled to 
husband their resources—and they will tel] you the 
advantages of exchanging the products of their labor 
for the articles they purchase—‘‘of getting things in 
their own line, without paying money,” as the phrase 
is. This homely expression embodies more true 
political economy than the more elegant one ‘of 
purchasing in the cheapest market.” If the farmers 
who cullivate the rugged son) of New England, 
should neglect to raise their own bread-stuff and 
pork, because these articles could be produced 
cheaper ait the west, they would soon find that, 
cheap as western grain and pork were, they would 
not have the means of purchasing them. And the 
same is true of the country. If we employ foreign 
manufacturers and carriers, and turn 850,000 of our 
own out of their present employ, they will seek em- 
ployment in agriculture; and instead of being 850,- 
000 consumers of agricultural products, ag at present, 
they would become 350,000 producers—making a 
difference of 1,700,000; a number equal to more 
than one-third of al! employed in agriculture at the 
present time. The effect of this upon the agricul- 
ture of the country must be obvious. The products 
of the soil, which are now so abundont that they 
would almost be valueless were it not for the mar- 
ket found in manufacturing districts, would become 
more abundant. And where would they be dispos- 
ed of! Not in the domestic market, for that would 
be in a great measure destroyed; not in a foreign 
market, for the policy of other nations excludes 
them, With this increased production, and loss of 
the home market, agriculture, that parent calling, 
which employs more of our people than all others 
put together, would receive a severe blow. Wages 
would fall, industry would be paralyzed, and foreign 
fabrics would, to all practical purposes, become 
dear, for the plainest of ali reasons, that we should 
have nothing comparatively, to purchase with.— 
Low prices would be high, by being above or beyond 
our means. 


But in examining this subject, the committee throw 
the manufacturers, as such, out of the question. They 
look to the great cause of American industry, and 
desire to encourage and protect labor wherever it is 
found. ‘Those who traverse the ocean, and those 
who follow the plough, the axe-man in the forest, 
and the mimer in the bowels of the earth, have as 
much claim upon the sympathy, and the protection 
of the government,’ as those who tend the spindle or 
the loom. But as agriculture is the great interest, 
and one on which all others must depend, it demands 
tlre first place in the parental regard, and fostering 
care of the government. And the committee are 
hapry in stating, that this great interest has received 
a good share of attention in our present revente law. 
The farmer is as highly protected as the manufacturer, 
to say the least. Aimost every article which is the 
product of the soil, enjoys a | gras yo duty; among 
these may be mentioned beef, pork, lard, bacon, tal- 
low, hides, hams, butter, cheese, wheat, flour, corn, 
rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, potatoes, onions, fax, 
hemp, wool, cotton, tobacco, rice, and the vegetables 
generally. This list includes almost every article 
the farmer has for sale, and it will be seen below, 
that the rate of duty is as high as that enjoyed by any 
other class of our citizens. 


By the Price Current in January last, the leading 
articles of agriculture, if imported, would pay a duty 
equal to an ad valorem thus: 

Cutton, duty 3 ct». per Ib., equal to 30 p. ct. ad valorem 
Wool, 30 p.ct. &3c'sp. ib. “ 49 “ 4 


Beef, duty 2 cts. perpsund. “ 64 “ “ 
Pork, duty 2 cts. 5 “a “ 
Bacon, duty 3cts. “ oo @ “6 
Lard, duty 3 cts. ws o:..-_ * “ 
Cheese, duty9cw. “ “ji “ 
Butier, duty 5cts. “ o .° “ 


Potatoes, duty 9cts. per bu. “ 36 “ “ 


Fl--ur, duty $1 223 per barrel, “ 25 “ “ 
Wheat, duty 25cts.perbu. “ 25 “ e 
Oats, duty 10 cents =“ ee * 
Hemp, $40 per ton, @ 9p. a “ 


On these thirteon articles, whieh comprise the 
great staple of agriculture there is an ave st duty 
of 50 percent. And these duties are estimated upon 
the wholesale prices at our ports; if we were to take 
the foreign valuation, or were to admit the principle 
for which the free trade men contend, that the duty 
increases the prices to the amount of the duty, the 
rate per cent. would be greatly augmented—yea, 
more than doubled. 

We are aware, that the opposers of our present 
system smile at the idea of imposing duties upon ag- 
ricultural products. But these products either need 
protection, or they do not. If they do not, then wh 
this senseless complaint that the farmers are left 
without protection? And if they do need protection, 





they have it by the present law. That the duties on 
agricultural products are not designed to deceive th, 
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p, unless he can dispose of his surplus. And 
are the consumers of this surplus? To whom 















id re. 


oducers, and cenverts them into consumers of 
ltural products. . 


met gtd . -@ 
sple, appears from the fact, that there is more or 
of each of these articles imported, notwithstand- 
Take the four 
icles of hemp, wheat, potatoes, atid wool, excced- 
in value 8 cents perspound, and the importations a’ ree Mi b rn} 
- the last six years will average more than a mil- | times the amount that is sentwbroad annually. 1 he | the duty on sugar, and the sugar plantations would : 
and a-half of dollars, annually—being two hun- annual consumption of Massachusetts alone; bf the” be converted into cotton fields, and that great staple,» 
" and thirty eight thousand dolfars more than the | products of other states in the Uvion, amounts to; whieh has now almost outgrown its market, would : 


| 


bersons engaged in manufactures and trades in | 


Jnited States, and as the mining interest is as 
dependent upon our present system of policy as 
actures, we can with propriety, add those en- 
in mining to this number, which will give in 
numbers 807,000 persons engaged in these pur- 

It is alse inanifest, from a slight inspection of 
ensus returns, that thousands of ordinary me- 

s, or household manufacturers, are not inclu- 
the list of manufacturers. If to these were 

the whole number of laborers of all kinds em- 

$e in and about the premises including those en- 
fe in transporting the raw materials, &c., the 
r would be greatly increased. The numbers 

pd directly and indirectly in these pursuits and 
‘ucing the raw materials which wculd in a great 

be useless were it not for domestic nfanufac- 
together with their families and dependents, 
nount to about four millions of our population. 

are consumers of agricultural products. Such 

et is by no means to be despised. It has been 

ed that about fifteen-sixteenths of all the grain 
aloes produced in the U. States are consumed 

e, either directly or indirectly, or in the form of 
food; only one-sixteenth being sent abroad in 

bf these forms. According to,the estimates made 
-ommMissioner of patents, the amount of wheat 
in the country in 1842 was 102,317,340 bush- 
by the commercial document it appears that 
ole amount of wheat and flour sent abroad, 
ng five bushels of wheat to a barrel, was only 
63 bushels, being about one-fifteenth of the 
crop... It also appears by the report of the 
Sioner, that there was raised in the country, 
» 441,829,246 bushels of Indian corn; and the 
rcial document shows that only 1,684,000 bu- 
ere sent out of the country, leaving more 
0,000,000 to be consumed at home. ‘The im- 
¢ of a home market will appear from the fact, 
t New England states consume, annually, be- 
ir Own production, about 7,000,000 of bush- 
heat in the shape of four, which is about 
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500,000 bushels more than the average expert. from | many of the mechanics would become agricu!tural- 


the whole country for the last five’ years. 
other than wheat, Massachusetts and :Rhode I<land 


Of grain, Kists—producers of avticles which sre, at the present, - 


time,’ striiggting’ for a: market. *Taks, off the en-: 


eonsume, of the product of the fra ‘n-gtowing states, | couragement now given to the wool grower, and he 
at least 3,675,000° bushels, which .is nearly. three’) would become a producer of wheat or corn; remoyva 


- 


The 


business which is’sustained or encouraged by 


This is iflustrated by the iron inte- t 
That useful ore is generally found. in the inte-*: the’farmer can calculate with great certainty. 





wraze of wheat and flour exported to Great Britain more than $40,000,000; being equal to one-half of ; become still more abundant, and the prices would 
ie ‘The farmers then enjoy a, the annual exports of our own product, less the ma- ; further decline. 
nufactured articles.* pu 
. We have already said that those engaged in manti- the most valuable im every, respect. 
Sn agricultural products, but by a duty upon other factures, the mechanic arts, and in the mining busi- | manufacturing district, at home; is always more sure 
‘cles which may be considered semi-agricultural. hess, with all their laborers and depenients, together than any foreign market. nata 
ong these are raw silk, potand pearl-.ashes, wood, | with their families, would amount to about 4,000,009. and may always be relied upon, whereas the foreign 
Whatever encourages.’ of our population. These are consumers of the grain | | 
roduction of these articles, benefits the landed and meat of the middle and western states, and this — the western states had 100,000 barrels of flour tu 
Besides, the farmers of the ' market is worth ten times as much to the farmers of dispose of annually, and th-y looked to Great Britain 
ntry are encouraged by an admission, duty free, of ; this country as all other markets of the world. If-fura market; that market would depend ‘upon the 
s»nimals for breed, and plaister of Paris, used exten- we were to estimate the worth of the products of the 
ly as a manure; the importation of which articles soil consumed by them to be but twelve cents and a 
punts, on an average, to more than one hundred | half each per day, it would ina single year amount 
fifty thousand dollars annually. The duty upon to $172,500,000.: It has been estimated, by those 
, lead, lime, coal, bricks, &c., which has been conversant with the subject, that those engaged in- n : 
plained of, as bearing injuriously upon the farm- the iron business alone, consumed more, than nine . would fluctuate from 50,000 to 150,000. Under these 
interest, is, on the whole, promotive of that in- | millions of dollars worth of agricultural products an- circumstances, the farmer could make no cajeulations 
st. These articles are used in less quantities by nually. ; 
farmers and planters, according to their numbers | : n hich he coul : 
wealth, than by manufacturers and mechanics. | the tariff, not only creates a demand for the products l foresee, would hang Ike an incubus upon him, an! 
farmers derive a direct benefit from the manu- of the soil, but it brings the market near the farm- 
The raw materials are al] er’s own door. 
n from the soil, and their presence in the soil, , rest. 
ances its value, and so promotes the great landed , rior of the country, far from any seaboard market; 
est. Regions of country almost worthless, at, by the manufacture of the iron, a market is created 
passume a great value by the discovery of iron, ' in the midst of the agriculturalist, where they can 


Compared with the foreign, the home market 1s 
A market ina 


The demand 1s constant, 


market is always uncertain. Sappose that one of 


crops in Europe; when the crop wae Zood upon the 

continent, England would take but 50,000 ‘barrels, , 
and when the crop was short, she would want JOU," ,. 
O00 barrels. Though her annual demand would. 
amount to 100,090 barrels, on an average, yet it. 


;how much wheat to sow. ‘This uncertainty, depend- — 
ing upon contingencies which he could not possibly 


paralyze his eff.rts. But let the same slate depen 
upon the home market ereated by manufactures, aif 
He” 
knows that there are 100,000 persons employed in 
manufactures, and that they, will want a barrel of . 
flour each; and he knows that the crops on theeastern 


‘| dispose of their, produce in their own immediate. vi- continent will have little or no connexion with the 
hese facts and considerations go directly to show , cinity. Manufactures and the mechanic arts not only demand here. 
the agricultural interest is not neglected by our | furnish a market for ths products of the soil, but 
But the greatest benefit which the far- ; they enhance the value of the soil itself. . The total 
derives from our present system is, the home | amountof capital employed ia manufactures, mining, 

It is to no purpose that; and the mechanic arts, in the United States. cannot ! 
armer raises more produce than he can con-| be less than $400,000,000, and we have no hesitancy pends upon the certainty of a market; and from: this 


Under these circuinstances he knows, 
with a good degree of certainty, how much to sow; 
and, heing sure of a market, his industry will re- 
double, and he will realize a greater profit {roi his 
labor. Every practical man knows that much de- 


in saying, that the sum thus invested increases the ' glance atthe subject it mustbe seen, at once, that 


value of real estate in the country vastly beyond that ! the home market ts more sure than the foreign. 
he sell his beef and pork, his butter and cheese, | amount. 


is introduced; milk is disposed of at great profits; the 
summer and fall fruits, before nearly worthless, find 
a ready market; and even the stones are converted 
into bread. This is no picture of the imagination, 
but a drawing from real life. 

Compared with the foreign, the home market is 
the most valuable in every respect. 
of the vast amount of wheat and grain produced in 
our country? But fittle of it, comparatively, is sent 
The state of Ohio, alone, produces four 
times as much wheat as is exported annually; and the 
little state of Delaware produces twice as much 
Indian corn as is annually sent abroad. 
during the last year, of pork, bacon, lard, and swine, 
amounted to $2,629,000, while cither of the states of 
Kentucky or Ohio produces that sum annually. Tie 
butter and cheese exported during the last commer- 
cial year amounted to $388,000, bemg not more than 
one-thirtieth of the annual value of the dairies of the 
state of New York. 
amount of agricultural products which are raised in 
They are not, to any considerable ex- 
The markets of most of the worjd 
are either wholly or partially closed against us; with 
the exception of cotton and tobacco, our agricultural. 
exportsdo not exceeed about $16,000,000 annually. 
Now what becomes of the vast surplus of out agri- 
culture? It is not consunied ‘by the agriculturists 
It is true that those engagéd in cém- 
merce consume a portion of it; but after this there,| duced in its course. 
must still be a surplus left-on the hands ofthe pro- 
This surplus is now consumed by the manu- 
facturers, and miners, and mechanics, multitudes of 
whom would be driven from their employments ii 
‘our present poliey were abandoned. 
would be a severe infliction upon the yeomanry of 
the country; but they would not only lose their home 
market, but these imanulacturers, and miners, and 


abroad. 


the country? 
tent, sent abroad. 


themselves. 


ducers. 


But 


Whenever manufactures flourish, there-is ‘this difference between the foreign and home market 
rain, and whatever else he may have for sale-— a demand for agricultural products at remunerating { would be still greater in time of war. | : 
o his brother farmers. They have enough and | prices; so that the cultivators of the soil receive their , hostilities with a great maritime power, like Great 
His great market is among the manufac- | full share of the benefits of protection. mer 

s and mechanies—the very class of men whose of land and agricultural products depends materially | with any other foreign nation, it would be in a great 
ess would be prostrated by a repeal of the tanff. | upon their proximity to a market. ugh th 
ountry is essentially agricultural, and the great country and you will see lands of the same mntrinsic 

nity the farmer has to contend with is, the want| value selling, for agricultural purposes, ‘at prices 
market for his produce. The encouragement | ranging from two dollars to two hundred dollars per 
to. the manufactures and mechanic arts, takes | acre, when the main consideration which affects the 

e of our citizens from agriculture, where they | price is their situation with reference to a market.— 

Whenever or wherever a village springs up from 
| manufactures, or any other cause, the price of, land 
the late census it appears that there where 792,- , '§ nereased for miles around. Not only do the great 
staples Of agriculture increase in value, by the prox- 

f a market, but a thousand little nameless ar- 
| ticles assume a value unknown before. 


in cr<e of 
The price | Beitain, whether our commerce were with her or 


Go through the; degree cut off, su that the foreign market would fail. 
These considerations show conclusively that the 
j home. market must, after all, be the farmer's chief 
dependence—this best market in peace, ‘and his only 
reliance in war. ecard ps 3 

Viewed on a large. ard dibéral scale, manufactures 
and agriculture are‘only different departments of the 
same greatsystem of human industry; and whatever 
tends to give prosperity to one, will give prosperity 
to the other. ‘They are not only mutually dependent 
upon each other, but both need the fostering care of 
the government. The case-of wool and wovullens is 
acase in point. The wool growing interest has 
become an important one, and is more widely dilfiwed 
through the whole country than almost any othe. 
The annual product may be estimated at $16,000,000. 
Withdraw protection irom wool and this great inte- 
rest would languish; withdraw protection from wooll- 
en manufactures, and the influx of foreign woollens 
would destroy the woollen establishments, and, by 
destroying them, would destroy the market of the 
wool grower. The great interest of wool growing, 
which 1s becoming one of the most important in the 
country, especially to the western states, depends 
entirely upun the encouragement given tu woollen 
manufactures. ‘The wool grower cannot send his 
wool abroad; and his market at home depends almost 
entirely upon the encouragement which the govern- 
ment gives tothe mauulaciurer of woollen goods. 

From every view we have been able to take of 
this subject, the committee are pursdaded, that our 
present system is of vital importance to the farmer, 
and that its overthrow would be fraught with ruin 
to every department of human industry. We adit 
that the effect might first be felt bY-tho¥e engagéd ‘in - 
manufactures and the various handierafts. Standing, 
with reference to this polioy, im the front rank, they 
would receive the first shock. But the evil would 
not stop here—the tide of ruin would. roll on, and the 
mighty. wave would become imore destructive by 
bearing upon its bosom the wrecks which it had pro- 
in our’ country at- least, -agri- 
culture and manufactures must flourish Or fade to- 
gether. . These great ihteresté are one aiid inse- 
parable, and he whe would “sunder them, would 
du violence to the laws by which the universe is 
governed. 


We are aware that it has frequently been said, . 
that our present sysiem is injurious to commerce, 
bul we are nol convinced of the soundness of this 
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Now, what becomes of the vast 


This, of itself, 





*See eppenaix B. 
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may have been their views on this subject in former export of domestic productions. The advantages re- 
times, are now becomimg satisfied of the falsity of} sulting to our commerce from this source must be 
fiat position. The merchants and importers petition- | manifest. Oa many of these articles, our shipping 
ed for the passage of the tariff, and the memorial from} have a double employment. The refined sugar, to 
Boston is signed by some of the principal merchants. | which we have referred, is an mstance in point. We 
who remonstrate against the modification of the tamff, | have already éaid, thet more oe, required to 
on the ground that it would be injurious to commerce | import the raw sngar than would requi-ite to 
and navigetion. We know it has beech said, that the! bring in the refined sugar Which we eonsume. But 
dactrine of free trade has taken deep root in the great! this is not all—the brown sugar imported is, after at 

recial esporium, and that the mervantile in-| is manufactured into loaf, exporied lo the amount, 
terest in that city reg-rd our present system as op-| on an average, of more than a million of dollars an- 


“pressive. Winle the committee are ready to admit} nually. Thus do our manufactures give I1fe and 


that the free trade theory has many advocates in the | energy to our commerce, and hence the protective 
city of New York, they gre not ignorant of the fact} system, which fosters the one, cannot be detrinental 
that many of these very free trade genilemen are; to the other. 

foreigrers, or are connected with foreign houses, and} But it is said that our present tariff imposes a duty 
hence have a-interest adverse, not only to this coun-| upon aff the materials used in building and fitting out 
try, but to the Am rican importers, whom they ships, and is’a tax of at least five dollars per ton upon 
have in a.grea,degree supplanted. So completely | every ship that is built. But it so happens’ in this 
had foreigners, before the pussage of the present case, that every article which goes tuto the building 
tariff, monopulized the busines« of New York, that,! and fitting out of ships, has fallen in price since the 





that cnty with Encope, was on foreign account, as! articles ranges from 2 to 35 per cent.* 
shown by the books of the custom house. The com-| From the view we bave given of the subject, it 


mittee have no prejudice against foreigners: When ill be seen that eur present system is equally bene- | ) ra , ¢ 
they emigrate to this country for the purpose of be- ficial to three great inter. ‘sts—agriculture, manufac: | peculiar facilities for producing that article. It W 
coming citizens, to enjoy the blessings of our insti- tures, and commerce. It is not designed for any one | be seen by the census statistics, that Vermont is 
tutions, and to aid in their sapport, we bid them a interest, but for all; not for the capital, but rather! greatest wool growing state, according to her p) 
’ lation; but Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentue 

'and most of the western states, enjoy much gre: 
doctrines of foreign speculators, who come to this system is designed for any particular class of our: a for this branch of husbandry than mere 
country fora short period, to amass a fortune by citizens. Its advantages extend to. all callings and’ dane mgr pi ripen are under the necessity 
defrauding our revenue laws. ‘Phe trauds committed employments. and no one derives greater benefits | poo Seat ps gna. mae lie erie 
south or southwest the farmers are saved a gr 
part of this expense. The duty pon wool,t 
hygreey against the north and in fator 

the south. And the committee predict that the; 
but we attribute this more to in the influence of for- the most abundant returp. Many of our hardy la-! '% 9ot far distant, if we adhere to our present poli 
i when the wool-growing interest will be one of 

greatest importance to the country, and when 
‘high lands of the southern, and the prairies of 


hearty welcome, and tender to them our most cordial fur the labor of the country. 
sympathy. But we receive with some distrust, the; — Jt is a great mistake to suppose that the protective 


by them, as proved in courts of justice admonish us froin it than the day-laborer. By encouraging ma-, 
not to regard them as the true guardians of Ameér nufactures and the mechanie arts, you create a de- 


ican iuterests, as the best expositors of American mand for Isbor, and it is then that the poor man re- 


ficy. We aduit that the doctrines of free trade ceives the greatest reward for his toils it is then that natural! 


1ad made some progress in the city of New York, his income is the greatest, and his labor brings him 


eign gold, hired agents, and peusioned presses, than borers have no property ‘but their ability to toil—no 
to any natura! deductions from the practical work- capital but their own physical frame. Now, by pro- 
ings of our present system We believe that the tecting our own industry, we enable the poor man 
American importers, as a class, are satisfied with t earn a lurger sun, and in this way we, to all 
our revenue law, and are ready tou remonstrate against practical purposes, increase the amount of his cupi- 
ite repeal. ‘ oer ital; or, which is the same thing, make his present 

But how does the protective svstem injure com-' capital more productive. If the laborer, by the en- 
merce. The com verce of the United States drew couragement given to home industry, is enabled to 
its first breath in the protective system, and its pre- earn thirty dojiars a year mure than he could have 
sent respiration is to be ascribed to the same policy. earned without this stimulus, we actually, for the 
And it ts strange, indeed, that the very policy which time being, confer as great a favor upen him as 
first created, and which still sustains commerce,’ though we, had deposited $500 for his benefit, and 
should be thought injurious to it. But if there were secured the interest to his use. The laboring man, 
any rivalry between commerce and manufactures— more than any other, has an interest in protection. 
if encouraging the latter was injurtons to the former ‘The rich capitalist has less interest in this policy.— 
we know not why the interests uf 792.000 of our ct-! fis tens of thousands would perhaps yield him a 
tizens engaged in manufactures should be sacrificed greater return if labor was depressed, and the great 
to promote the interests of 117,000 engaged in com- staples of agriculture were rendered cheaper; but 
merce. We see no reason why the many should be the honest lavorer, who depends upon the fruit of 
sacrificed to the few, But is the encouragement af- his own toil for the support of himself and family, 
forded to manufactures injurious to commerces We has a direct personal interest in the price of labor. 
think not. Our imports will be according to our, When business is depressed he is the first to suffer, 
s bility t» purchase, and our exports to what we pro- and when it revives he receives the largest share of 
duce; and as our present sysiem stimulates indus- the benefits. Though government is bound to sus- 
try, and so increases our productions and ability; tain all its citizens, and should, as far as possible, 
to purchase, it will benefit rather than injure com- throw its protecting shield around every interest, 
merce. That general prosperity which the Ame-; yet its first care should be extended to the weak and 
rican system is calculated to produce, and is now defenceless. The poor man, more than any other, 
producing, is the life of commercial enterprise; and needs the fosterin , care of the government. The 
whatever drives iie piough on the machinery, tends rich man can, in a great degree, protect himself; but 
ut the saine time to spread the sail. ‘This considera the man who earns his bread from day to day by the 
tion of itself, isa sufficient reply to the objection’ sweat of his brow—he it is who needs encourage- 
that the tariff is detrimental! to the commercial inte-| ment and protection from an unequal foreign compe- 
rest. But there are other considerations which show) tition. The committee are su fully impressed with 
the weakness of this objection. the belief that our present policy is adapted to the 


i i ac j laboring classes, that if they 
articles consumed in manufactures are! wants of the poor and ng , 
Ee ce the raw materials are| were to devise a plan by which the rich would be 


passed, and passed, too by southern votes, it 


ture of this business which requires that 





' 
} 


would be likely t> suffer least. 


Wool is an article which enjoys a reasonable; 
gree of encouragement; and the south and west ep) 


' western states will become vocal] with the bleati 


the flocks. Jron is another great interest guardet 
our present policy; and it appears by the census 
turns that the single state of Ohio produced in] 
an amount of iron about equal to the whole of } 
England, and Tennessee more than any two of 


eastern states. The iron interest of this country 


justly be regarded as a southern and western it 
est. Lead enjoys a high protection; and this is f 
almost exclusively in the west. Sugar is fosterei 
the government, and the state of Louisiana is 


only state which produces itin any considerable q 
tity.. Hemp and tobacco are raised exclusive 
the slave states, and no articles of northern or eas 
production has ever received any thing like the 
amount of government care. Agents have been 
‘abroad from time to time, to negotiate specially 
the tobacco interest of this country. The dul 
rice is designed exclusively to promote the ‘iin 
of a southern product; and cotton grew up unde 
fostering care of the government. Coal is an 
article, the duty on which does not inure to the-b 
of the northern atates. = 


From this glance of the subject, it will be 
that the south and west have no reason to com 
It would seem in fact that complaint, if any s 
be made, might come from other quurters than 
the south. We cannot call to mind a single a 

‘which enjoys a high protection, the producti 
‘which is necessarily confined to the northe 
‘eastern states; while the duty on sugar, he:np, 
tobacco, and cotton, seem designed to fave 
! southern and southwestern interest alone. O/ 
however, we do not complain. We maintal 


caonangapheaioene Ss ; 
eld On} 
the same inducements to the south a> to the north, 
go into the manufacture. [n faet the south had Oty 
advantage over the north; they had the raw Mmateriay 
at their own doors, and hence would be saved 
expense of transportation. The same is true of. 
manufactures of wool. There is iota in the ny, 

{ shorld; 
exrned on in the northern section of the country, 
The south have water power sufficient to drive my, 
ehinery enough to manufacture for the world, | 
the manufactures of cotton and wool are principal 
located at the north. it is not because the bow 
quired it, or that they had any exclusive privilege, 
natural facility for embarking ia the business, | 
because they had more industry and enterprise th 
som* other states. We cannot perceive that it; 
any objection to the system, that one section eq 
forms to its provisions sooner than another. If th 
objection be a valid one against our present policy ft 
would be equally fatal to free trade tlself; for, un 
iy 1842, seventy four per cent. of the commerce of passage of the Jate tariff. The fall upon the varivus; that scheme, the most industrious and en terpris 


thy 

















































more bulky and heavy than the manufactured arti- 
cles, more shipping is employed in supply ing the raw 
materials than would he necessary to supply the ar- 
ticle manufactured, Tah gemele is illustrated in 
the case of refined sugar. ithout protective duties 
a large portion of our sugar would be imported in its 
refined state; but the duty of six cents per pound 
upon refined sugar, induces the sugar-refiners to im- 
sort the brown sugar, which they manufacture into 


vaf. Now it must be manifest that more shipping is: 


oyed in bringing to our refiners the raw 
Sane hen would ‘a requisite to bring the lesser 
quantity of the refined, to supply the wants of the 
people. Our manufactures, by mcreasing the busi- 
ness connexion between different portions of the 
country, increase the coasting trade and the internal 
commerce. Add to this the amount of manufactured 
products which are shipped to foreign countries, end 
we think that it will appear that our commerce 1s 
not injured by stimulating the industry, and devel- 
oping the resources of the country. The manufactu- 
red afticles, the fruit of protection; which are sent 
to every part of the world, amount annually, to about 
$10,000,000—being about one-teuth, of our entire 


| made richer, and the poor poorer, they would, above | every interest should be cherished by the g 

all things, recommend the repeal of the present: ment, wherever it is located, and we rejoice 
tariff, bit our laborers mizht be turned out of em- | the government has not neglected its duty in ! 

| ploy, or be compelled to accept the rate of wazes, spect. 3 
ploy, 5 a 

| paid to the pauper laborer of the old world. We.are sensible, however, that the planting 


The committee are aware that complaints have! ™aintain that their great staple, cotton, requi 


been made, that the tariff operates unequally upon! Protection at the hands of the government. 


; : | opinion the committee cannot coincide. Th 
the country; that its benefits fall; °P , 
different parts of wld ' lieve that, if the duty on cotton were remove 


ps aves es vane he ST cabieelan manufacturers at the north would at once obtain 
well founded, it would furnish a strong argu- tion of their cotton from Texas, from _— 
ment agaiast the tariff policy; but from all the infor- Brazil, and from the East Indies. Intelligen 

mation the committee can obtain, they are unable to facturers have assured us, that even if the 
perceive that such are the facts. e have looked | from these places should fea; them a trifie 
through the tariff bills in vain to find the provision, according patho miner ems the a odd 
that the people in one partof the country shall pay a pr yr the o pie mf brie pte cad te 
higher reté of duty than is eid in.anether. If there |? a pe wens ‘3 “Ag fei t By we 
is any inequality, it certainly is not found in the pro | see o tas gies wou a sulicient inc * 

visions of the law, but must arse from the nature of | $9 2broad for a portion of the rew material. . 
the artioles protected. Let us look, then, at some of the wigan 4 s a from our present po! 
leading articles on which duties are imposed. Take the home market which that policy creates. 


. : When th t tariff! was| 390,000 bales of cotton are annually consl 
cotton goods for etample hen the first tari as | thie pat ag a gies gta ert, Poi 


the entire export, as recently as 1821. 
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Sargument sound, what is to be done? 
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We should peidps do injustice to our sotthert 

yetirett, did we Hut notice che Feply which they 
make to out edtimete of ths Hote market fur cotton 
pay tell us thet the home tharket dove nut ineredse 
he amount consumed; that If the 350,000 bales now 
onsumed in this country Wus fut consymed here. 
i would be sent abroad, in exchange for gottun fub 

ies, and other articles; and, in this way, the same 
agunt would be required. While the comin ittee | 
jmit the plaussbility of this statement, they are; 
ot satinfied of its sounduess. The consumption of | 
n article depends, am a pened degree upon the ability 
pf ithe consumer. Our eberished policy gives employ 

o thousands of our people, aud theretry etcables them 
» purchase a given quautity of cotton goods; but if 
ou break down our own establivhmeats, and throw 
thousands of our population out of employment, you 
iminish theic ability, and teace they will purchase 
» less quantity of cotton goods. If we are right in 
his position, i follows that the causumption of the 
otton ef the south is in fact inerease+ by the do- 
mestic manufacture of that material. 

Though we would not weary the house with a dry 
jiscussion of all the theories which have been ad- 
anced, yet it may be important, to a full understand- 
ng of this subject, to notice one theory which has 
»btained credit in one part of the union, aida which 
is regarded by some of its friends as a perfect refu- 
ation of the positions we have taken. ‘The theory 
or argument 18 thi-: Imports and exports must sub- 
stantially balance each other; foreign nations will 
ot purchase beyond their ability; if we refuse to 
take their fabrics, they will refuse our products; and 
a tariff, like the preseut one, check< the importation 
of foreign commodities, and so diminishes the export 
of cotton, the great southern staple. On this theory 
it is contended that the tariff operates unequally, aud 
hence is oppressive and unconstitutional. 

Now, adinitting this theory to be correct, and the 
What remedy 
is to be applied? Why, we must repeal all protective 
duties, prostrate every other interest, and throw 
thousands of Jaboring poor out of employ, for the 
express purpose of creating a demand fur southern 
Surely, while they denounce the protective 
policy as not only unwise and inexpedient, but us 
unjust and unconstitutional, they will not turn round 
and demand such a change .in our policy as will 
furnish the greatest proteciion to their great staple. 
While they condemn all Jaws designed to encourage 
other interests, will they—can they with any con- 
sistency—ask us to change our whole commercial 
and revenue system, so as to promote in the highest 
degree the interest +f the planting states alone? The 
committee are unable to perceive the difference be- 
tween this theory and our present system, so far a> 
protection is concerned. We had always supposed 
that protection could be given indirectly as well as 
directly; and, on this principle, have ever admitted 
tvat manufactures may be encouraged by admitting 
the raw material free of duty, as well as by imposing 
a duty on the imported articles which come in comm- 
petition with their fabrics. And so in the case be- 
fore us, the protection is no less real for being in- 
direct. ‘The end designed gives the character to the 
transaction, not the means employed. 


And the committee are constrained to say, that 
the theory. above mentioned involves the principle of 
protection, as much as our present system. In prin- 
ciple it is the same—it is the same object viewed 
from a different position. ‘This conclusion must fol- 
low inevitably from the theory itself. ‘Phat theory 
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theory, redude the eXport of cotton. Et dinvinished auntial sveraze for ten 


importations, atising froti high duties, prevent a | 
free export of colton, the sawe diminution of Min 
ortations, arising from our inability to_ purchase | 
“reign goods, will produce the same effect —wiil | 
theck the exportation of cottun, and so injure the | 
pravtiog sates. Thus would the policy of which we 
uve rpoken be, on their own principles, as detri- 
mental to the oultou interest, as they represent our 
present system to be. Nay, it womld be more futal— 
for, with our present policy, between 300,000 an. 
400.000 bales cf cotton are consumed annually in 
this country, which will fully compensate for any 
supposed loss abroad; but, on their own theory, they 
would so impoverish the people, that they would be 
unable to buy the same amount of cotton goods, 
whether manufactured at home or abroad. 

Another view of the operation of the tari merits 
consideration, It has been sait that our policy waa | 
injurious to.the interests of the west; that the valley 
ofthe Mississippi ean. produce geri and meat | 
enoush to supply the world, and hence that free ! 
trade ts her true interest. The committee are aware 
of the great capacity of the young and growing! 
west, But where can she find a market for her 
wheat and pork? The committee know of no consi | 
dJerable market for these staples on the continent of | 
Europe. Great Britain: is the only market in that 
quarter of the glube which merits consideration; and | 
her market is far from being free to us. We have. 
ulready seen that she imposes a duty of 59 per cent. 
upon beef, 109 per cent. upon bacon, and an average | 
duty of at least 32 per cent. upon our corn and wheat. | 
Now, suppose that free trade would be beneficial to | 
the west, can the west obtain i? Ie there awy pro | 
bability that Great Britain will abandon her long 
cherished pohey, and open her ports freely to the 
importation of corn and wheat? Agriculture is her | 
great interest, andshe will cherish it to the last. Her 
corn laws and other restrictive provisions will be in- ; 
sixted upon, and consequently the west—the United | 
States even—cannot have free trade with her, if we! 
would. Nor 1s her market so important as is gene- | 
rally supposed. Her production increases in a ratio 
greater than her population. From 1828 to 1833, 
inclusive, the importations of wheat and flour from | 
vther countries into Great Britain, for home eon- 
sumption, amounted on an annual averaze to 14,793 - | 
VOU bustiels, and from 1834 to 1841, they amounted, 
on an average, to 14,187,000 bushels, annually; show- | 
ing a falling off of more than 4 per cent., while her! 
population was increasing at the rate of some 9 per | 
cent. in the same length of time.* I[t is true, that 
fur the last four years, owing to the character of her! 
crops, she bas imported abvut 18,500,000 annually; ! 
but-this has been brought about by causes which can- | 
not be expected to continue. ‘Touke, one of her | 
most approved writers on this subject, informs us 
that from 1832 to 1838, the wheat crops were so! 
abundant, that the United Kingdom produced all that 
was necessary for her own consumption; nay, that 
wheat was sup'cily and so cheap, that jt was used 
for feeding cattle, sheep, and swihe, ang also for? 
beer and distillation; that this induced the farmers 
to -ov less wheal, and that this period of plenty, 
was followed by severe winters and unfavorable sea- 
sons fur harvests, so that the i:mportations have been 
increased beyond their usualrate. Every person ac- 
quainted with the operations of the sliding scale, 
knows that when the prices increase, the rate of du- 
ty diminishes. An increase of price in Great B.t 
tain, held outa double motive to importation; an 
enhanced priced and adiminished duty. ‘The ave- 
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is founded on the principle that imports and exports 
are so immediately connected, that a tax upon im- 
ports is, to all intents and purposes, a tax upon ex- 
ports, a tax upon imported cotton goods oppresses 
the planting states, as much as though it were. im- 
posed upot the colton which they export. 
this be-4rue, then the converse of the propositions 
must 'Ué true, and any law or policy which encou-4 
rages importations, encourages the growth and ex- 
portation of their great staple, by which these imports 
are, to a considerable extent, purchased. From this 
view of the subject, it will be seen that what has 
been denominated the “ferty bale theory,” is but 
another name for the protection of cotton. 

But before we dismiss this theory, we wish to bring 
before the house its suicidal character. The theory 
assumes that imports and exports must substantially 
balance each other, and by excluding the mannfac- 
tures of foreign nations, we impair their ability to 
purchase our cotton; for their purchases must be li- 
mited by their pecuniary means. “Now, it is as true 
of our country as of any other, that our imports must 
be limited by our,ability to purchase. By changing 
our policy, we prostrate’ many’of the great in 
terests of the country, sink miflions of capital, throw 
thousands out of employ, arid thzreby diminish 
their ability to purchase foreign articles. This 


Nows if| 


rage price of wheatin Great Britain, from 1338 to 
181], inclusive, was 66s. 54. per quarter, while for 
lthe four preceding years, the average price was only 
147s. 4d. per quarter. With this improved price in 
Great Britain for the last four years, and with the 
unusually good crops in this country, we have been 
endbled to export to Great Britain the average a 

maunt.of 1,574,000 bushels of wheat, or its equiva- 
lent. in flour. But if we go back to the three years 
next preceding that period, viz: to 1836, 1837, anu 
1838, it will be found, that instead of exporting tu 
Great Britain during that period, we actually im- 
ported from Great Britain the average amount of 
236,400 bushels annually. We mention this to show 
that our exports of flour to England, which have 
been considerable for a few past years, cannot be 
expected to last. In fact, if we take a period of 10 
years, from 1831 to 1840, inclusive, it will be found, 
thal we have exported to Great Britain the aggre- 
gate amount of 9,104 800 bushels, and hare import- 
ed from Great Britain, during the same period, 
719,300 bushels—leaving a balance of exports of 
8,385,500 bushels, being but 838,550 bushels, as the 


*\ Whenever we speuk vl quanitves aud prices, we es- 


timate a quarter at eight bushels; if we should take the 
exact weight, the difference would be more against the 





| with them for the marketot England? 
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vears. Nor have we reason 
to suppose that there will be any particular improve- 
ment inthe Haglish market. Her agriculture un- 
proves [aster than her population increases, and the 
large amount of yor-clanned tands in the kingdom, 
give Us an aastirance that she will bs as able to sup- 
ply hee own market for ten years to come, as she 
has been for ten years past. 


it bas been estimated that Great Britain consumes 
ahout 104.000 009 bushels of wheat annually, and of 
this 96 000.000 is produced « ithin the kingdom, lenv- 
ing only $000,000 of bushele to be supplied by other 
nations, Now, where eau she obtain this supaly of 
8 000,090? By an offivial report of com nissioners, 
appointed for that pu pase, made to the’Eazlish par- 
liament in IS42,at appears that the ports en thea 


North Sea and- Baltic alone, can now furnish twice 


that atount, and the quantity can be further increas- 
ed. [ft isalso well known that Eighayd receives a 
considerable supply fron the Biaek Sea. Under 
these circinustances, we confess we are not able to 
see any great prospect af an increased demand for 


,our breadstu’ in the Eaglish market. “Even if G. 


Britain shoul! repeal her corn laws, of “which thers 
is not the slizhtest prospect, tt would be idle in us to 
suppose that we conid furnish the whole supply. The 
north of Europe, then, as now, could undersell as in 
the English market. Wheat is cheaper on the North 
Sea and Baltic than it is at our ports, and the cost 
of transportation is less. By an offi-ial report, nade 
tothe English parliament in 1841, it appears that 
the average price of wheat at Olessa, Warsaw, 
Dantzic, and Hamburg, for seven years, ending with 
1840, was about 77 cents per bushel; while the ave- 
rage price at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, during the same period, was $1 40, or if 
we Omit, as weouzht to lo, the year 1838, when the 
prices were unusually high, the average would be 


jabout $130 per bushel. Here is adifference of at least 


50 cents per bushel against us ‘The difference may 
not be as great at the present time; but we cannot 
estimate the difference at less than 25 or 3) cents. It 
also appears, hy the sane efficient report, that the 
average cos! of transportation from the Baltic, &e., 
to Great Britain, 1s 13 events per bushel, while, ac- 
cording to the report of the commissiones of patents, 
the usual cost of freight from our ports to Hagland, 
would be 36 cents per hundred, which, reckoning a 
bushel of wheat =t only 50 pounds, would be 18 
cents per bushel. If we were to estimate wheat at 
the ports on the Baltic at 99 cents to the bushel, and 
our wheat atour ports at $1 15 the bushel, this 
would make a difference of 25 cents in the first cost; 
to this we might ad-i 5 cents the difference in freight, 
making 39 cents difference in favor of wheat from 
the north of Enrope. How, then, can we compete 
Thecommit- 
tee believe that the odds are so agaiast us, that we 
cannot successfully maintain the competition. Per- 
haps, it may be thought that we prove too much, and 
that, the argument would bring us to a result not sus- 
tained by faets—that we cannot send our wheat to 
Great Britain atall. To this we reply, that such is 
nearly the fact. We seed but little wheat in its un- 
manufactured state tothe British murket. There 
will always be some trade between nations like the 
United States and Great Britain, in articles which 
give no profit. A ship about to sail, and wanting a 
Hittle additional freight, would be induced wo take it 
ata price far below the remunerating one, rather than 
to go in ballast, or with half a cargo. This, together 
with the fact, that we have been largely indebted to 
British merchants and manufacturers, and must pay 
in something, has induced an exportation of grainin a 
greater or less degree. There is another fact, in 
relation to our exportatiun of breadituffs, which 
should not be overlouked. A great portion of what 
we send to the English market, is sent in the form of 
four, thus making a saving of some 30 or 4) per 
cent. on the freight; it being perfetuly obvious that 
a barre] of flour would be less, either in weight or 
bulk, than the wheat of which it is composed. From 
the views we have presented on this subject, it will 
be seen that our grain trade with Great Britain is 
rather a forced trade, and we confess we see no 
just ground for the belief that it will materially iin- 
prove. [tis true, that the improved and improving 
modes of transportation will evable the western 
grain-growers to send their wheat more readily tu 
the market, but nearly the same can be said in rela- 
tion to the interior of Earope. On that score, there- 
fure, we cannot expect to veap any great advantaze. 

We should do injustice to the subject and to our- 
selves, did we not noticea different view of this sub- 
ject which has been presented to the public, and 
drawn from the same dugugnent to which we hate 
refecred—the report madg fo the parliament in 1841. 
I'he price of wheat on the Baltic has been stated to 
be $1 11 per bushel, and the document meutivned 








Would check importations, and, according to the 


United States. 


above has been referred tu in proof of this fact. 
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Rut a recurrence to, the document, itself will show, fore, must be diseriminating in its character; it must 
that its meaning has been misapprehended by those foster every mterest, and stimulate industry in every 
The document contains the department of human enterprise; it must:render the 
weekly prices of wheat..at all the Enropean marts nation prosperous, that they may have the ability to 
To carry out 
this prinerple, the burdens of taxation should be im- 
ment was appended certain returns made by the con= posed upon the luxuries, rather than upon the neces-,t . 


who have cited it. 


of the corn trade, for seven consecutive years, from meet every draft of the government. 
1834 to 1840, inclusive, and to this valuable docu 


suls at some twelve or fourteeri ports. By this ap- . saries, of life. 
pended return.of the consuls, itdoes appear that the | 
average price of wheat.1s,4] 1] per bushel. Butthe sent from a doctrine which has sometimes been ad- 
error lies in this: the price, returned by the consuls vanced, that the proper revenue, duty upon any arte 


was the price ‘:free on board.” includingsthe charges, cle, is that rate which will give the greatest. ansount 


&e., as well asthe cost of the-wheat. In their se- of revenue On this principle, the greatest burdens 
turns, ‘hey, gave theprice for the. year 1841, when. would fall upon the necessaries.of -tif-;and the more 
the prices were 25 or 30-fiag gent higher than the inglisp % 
average for seven years. We meotion-this to show ciple, should be the rate of duty: , Take salt as an 
that allcalculations fuunded on such 4 basis must be tllustration; that article is indispensable; it must: be 
degeptive. ET a 8 OT ? bad in nearly the same quantity, whether the duty be 

The committee then, come to (Heveorclusion, af zofthe amgyat of 2 per centgor.200. But an article 
ter..a)! the examination they have beeryble to give which is a mere luxury, which Can be dispensed with, 
the stibject, that the corn-trade with England cannot’ without any particular inconvenience, as the tropical 
be.relied .upon with any degree of certainty. The- fruits, will not bear so high a rate of duty; so that the 
sliding scale, which we cannot flatter ourselves will principle here opp.séd, would operate most unequally 


be. removed, gives.the north of Evrope a decided ad- and inj .stly, am bihrow. the burdens of tne government 


vantage overus. When there.is an improvement in ‘upon those least able, to bear them. The committee 
the English..market, the news can be conveyed to algo abject to thts: principle, beeause it not only with- 
Hamburg, .&c., ia ‘the space of two or three days, holds.the fustering.care of the government from the 
and a supply can be forwarded before the price has’ great interests of the country, but, in fact, discrimi. 
_deqlined. But with us itis different. Even bythe nates against every interest. In its operation, it 
steamers, we do not usually receive intelligence from ' would call interests into being, and as soon as they 
England antib-15.to.20 days after date; and then an had arrived at the period of youthful activity, it 
entire month would be necessary before our wheat would desiroy them. Tiis principle is tlustrated by 
or flour would reach the Eoglish market. In 1841, the article of iron. We have, we will suppose, no 
there were 68. ships laden in whale or in part with manufactures of iron in. the country. 101s an arti- 
grain from the United States to Great Britain; and cle of absolute necessity. in civilized society, and 
the average Jength of the voyages was thirty days. hence, on the revenue principle, as above deseribed, 
In every point of view in. which.we can contem- wi |_bear the highest rate-of-duty.~ A duty of 100 
plate this subject, we discover nothing to encourage per cent. 1s imposed upon iroit.: This high duty. in- 
the Jiope that we may soon find in the .English mar- vites our citizens to go into the manufacture of the 
ket a demand for our surplus grain at remunerating article; they. make large investments, get into sue 
prices... ' : ‘cessful operation, and thereby diminish the importa- 
There is, however, ove advantage which we enjoy tion of the foreign article, and consequently reduce 
over,the nations on ‘the eastern continent. Our trade the aggregate amount of revenué from that article. 
through Canada has become amportant; amounting What. then, is to be done? Why, on this new reve- 
to more than $2,700,000 a year in bread-stuffs alone. nue principle, the rate of duty must be cut down, so 
‘| he colonial duty operates, it is understood, against as to increase the importations, that the revenue may 
the export of flour, but large quantities of wheat be augmented. In this way, the manufactures of 
are sold into Canada, where it is manufactured into iron, which were called into life by the policy of the 
flour, and sentto Great Britain on the nominal duty government, are to be wantonly destroyed in early 
which, she imposes upon grain from her colonies. manhood, for the paltry purpose of putting 4 few addi- 
This trade, if not burdeved with colonial duties, we tiona! dollars into the treasury of the nation!: These 
believe to be worth more to the grain-growing part examples fully illustrate the effects of this extraor-. 
of our country, than the repeal of the corn laws. If dinary revenue scieme—a scheme from whiiclr the 


the repeal should produce the-ellects which its advo- committee not only dissent, but against which they’ 


cates pretend,it is by no means certain thatwe enter their solemn protest. “ 
should profit by that measure. . If it should reduce ' ) 
the price of living, it would reduce to price of. la- 
bor, and so enable the English manufacturers to turn 
off their goods at lower prices. .'This would injure 
our manufacturers, and so impair the home market. 
Jo such an event, the grain-growing part of the coun- 
try would be injured. rather than benefitted. 

Ifthe committee are right inthe view they have 
.taken-of this partof the subjeot,the west, and ail 
the grain growing sections of the country, have less 
to hope from free trade than many have: been led to ‘the purpose of iniducing the manufacture of the ar- 


belicve. . . i ticle, that the wealth of the nation may be promoted 
* The framers of the constitution wisely provided by developing some of its resources, and thereby en- 
that congress should have power to impose duties, | abling the people to purchase more of some dutiable 
not only to pay the debts of the United States, but to article. Take the duly upon glass as an cxample: 
provide Tor the common defence and general welfare. This duty may be above what would be the revenue 


In a wise revenue syste .no one articlé is to be taken 
asa whole; bit ‘é¥very article should be viewed in 
coniexion with others, and in connexion with the 
general prosperity of the country. In a proper reve- 


—to secure the independence, and to provide for the 
defence of the nation—the great object for whieh 
all revenue is raised; or if may be prohibitory, for 


nud seeks these ends. [t is a law to raise a revenue ties are imposed; but still this high duty, as a partof 
for the support of the government. But, like every ‘a system, may consist with a wise scheme of finance. 
wise statute, it is not blind to the wants of the peo- | In tle first place it builds up manufactures, ingNew. 
ple. The committce believe that ‘no enlightened ' Jersey, for instance, and so papulates regions, whieh 
statesman could sit down to devise a 8ysténi Of finance | might other vise remain a barren waste; it also gives 
without taking into view the condition, situation, and! a value to the Iéad of Missouri, and the potash and 
interest Of those upo. whom the burdens are to fall. | sand of other states; and, above all, it gives employ- 
‘True wisdom will not only consult the present, but| ment to our laborers. In this way it creates proper- 
the prospective, ability of the people to meet the | ty, and enables those who are benefitted ‘thereby, to 
demand of the government. ‘That system of finance | purchase more of dutiable articles than they could 
which should destroy the capital of the country, ar! otherwise purchase, and so mcreases, in the end, the 
throw impediments in the way of the industry of the ; amount of revenue. 

people, and so dry up the sources of revenue fortime| This principle, the committee believe, enters into 
to come, cduld not be regarded as a wise revenue | our present system. If it can be shown that the duly 
measure, The financier should, as the paramount | on some artivles could be reduced, and still increase 
object, seek to increase the wealth, and devolupe the | the revenue on that article, it would by no means fol- 
pecuniary resources of the peaple, so that they may | low that such a reduction in that given case would 
be able, from year te year, to make those contribu- | increase the sum total of our revenue. Jt mightde- 
tions which the government may require, and to do/|stroy some important interest, and thereby reduce 
it with the least possible sacrifice. [tis not enoush | the consumption of other duliible articles, so that 
that you impose a single tax, and colleot a revenue | the revenue, on the whole, would suffer. We also 
sufficient fora solitary year; you mst look to the | object to the prominence which is frequently given 
prosperity of the peaple, and. be careful that in ob-| to the subject af revenue. We hear of revenue— 
taining an annual assessment, yau do not impair the | revenue—-as though this was die great object for 
tuxable property in future. [t-is witha nation as| which government was instituted. Now we ohject 
with an iidividual—~to secure the greatest aggregate | altagether to this view of the subject; we believe 
of interest for qa course of years, you must, as far as} that the government was instituteJ, not for the pur- 


nue bill the duty 09 one article may be prohibitory, | 
and stil! be perfectly consistent with the purposes of | 
‘revenue. It may be prohibitory for purposes ef slate|that it enhances the price of all articles to the 


~— 





rity and happiness of the people. Revenue, though 
necessary it its place, is a means and not an end—, 
mere incident which is not to stand in the Way of 
‘the great object for which the government was ,,. 
dained and established—the prosperity and happiney 
af the people. “_— 

That the present revenue bill is.adapted to |, 
wants of the people,.is abundantly shown in the 4. 


— 


Entertaining these sentiments, the comauttee dis+ turning prosperity. of the country, and that it yj 


meet the wants of the government, appears from (h, 
heavy importations which are now being made. 4, 


pensable an artich: is, the higher.-on this prin-‘ try, and’ extiausted* its resources, that the tariff of 


























‘Our present revenue law is founded on this principle, | standad, if this Were tha only article on which du- | time, must depend upon many considerations. Prices 


paying $100, to quit the shop he occupies, and to take 
the one he can have for g90. This change leaves 








possible, increase the principal. A revenue bill, there ' pose of raising a revenue, but to promote the praspe- 





another shop empty, and this induces its awner ta put 


first the importations, unter this Jaw, were - small 


thé’ approximation to free trade which took place jy bos 
°1341-and 11842, so paralyzed the industry of the coup, ps 
August, 1842, did not at onée restore the prosperity er 
of the country. Oue year was necessary to dispoy mo 
-of thé surplus in our markets, and prepare the way Ret 
for a héalthier state of trade, | The present year his; eiee 
opened upon us with the most cheering prospects; {jy evil 
}importations have already been such, as to satisfy tie rene 
public? that the revenue will be ample for the wan, En 
of the government. aaa 
| The revenue received at Boston, New York, Phil t 
‘delphia, and Baltimore, during the montlis of Jany. ok 
;ary and February, for several years past, is as fol. but 
lows: tur 
Place Jan. & Feo.Jao & Feb.|Jan. & Pet, tur 
: 1242. 1843. 1844.’ fab 
ee dhe 
Boston . . $425 315) 310.168 842 473 Sto 
New York . | 1,628,011) 1,040,271 4,045,724 sup 
Philadelphia 245.144; 182,117 320 358 the 
Baltimore 123 378) 21,562 152,912 rap 
bad aa 
Total . {| $2.421.848; 1554.118| 5,361,467 f cag 
From the above table, taken from official sources, na 
| it will be seen that the revenue, in four ports alone, he, 
during the months of January and February, amount. of 
,ed to nearly five and.a half millions—being more an 
‘than three times as_ much a3 was collected in those BR" 
/ports during the same months in 1843, and more FF 
ithan twice as much as was collected in Janu. FF wo 
/ry and February, 1842. It is also worthy of remark, FF ed 
| that these ports are more or less obstructed by ice we 
during the first two months in the year, and that the FF ond 
| Severity of the last winter has caused more than or- be 
‘dinary interruption to. navigation, and yet it wil) be for 
, seen that the importations have been such’ as to fur- pe 
| Nish a large amount of revenue, and to give thie as: : eel 
, surance that our present tariff will supply the neces: F nel 
sary. means for carrying on the government. The fes 
‘committee will not attempt to show the futility of 2 
| the afgument, thata reduction of duties would greal- al 
ly increase the revenue; they would rather refer to FF tal 
'the years 1840, 1841, and 1842, when the revenue a: 
\felt off with the declining rates of duty under the fat 
‘compromise act—believing that one fact is worth an 
one hundred abstract theories. Al 
But the great objection to the protective system is, & i 
/amount of the duty, and so imposes a heavy tax upon & fy 
the consumers. This objection, specious as it is, is & ul 
‘far from holding good to the exteut that it is pre- re 
tended. That it.ts not true in all cases, appears co 
from the fact that many articles, as coarse cottons, 0 
nails, &e., have heen selling for years at a price less Ob 
than the duty, We admit that duties, self-consider- ’ 
ed, have a tendency to increase prices for the time th 
heing; but to what extent, and for what length of th 
depend mainly upon supply and demand. Kt will also && re 
be found true, that a small deficiency in the supply FF tea 
will raise the price of the whole eommodity in the = 
market far above the value of the deficit; and, on the of 
other hand, a surplus, though small, will reduce the le 
price of the whole commodity in the market far be- in 
yond the vajue of the surplus. A surplus of $10,000 as 
will frequently produce an aggregate reduction of an 
the whole quantity of the commodity in the market, 2} 
to the amount of $50,000. This principle is so im- fou 
portant to aright understanding of this part of the a 
subject, that we trust We shall be pardoned if we er 
attempt a more full illustration. We will suppose in 
that there are ten shops in a village, owned by as a 
many individuals, and that $10) per quarter isa fair ti 
rent fur each of them; but the number of traders iz 
wishing to occupy these shops is but nine, thereby ti 
leaving a surplus of one shop. Now what will be te 
the practioal result af this: state of things? Nine P 
shops will be occupied, and one will be vacant. The pe 
owner of the vacant shop, seeing all his neighbors al 
eojoying an incame of gt00 per quarter, while he Bs: 
receives nothing, offers his shop for $90, an the wise 
principle that he had better take that sum thap no- i. 
thing. This offer induces one of the traders, ‘who is a 
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that at $90 per quarter. This induces another to 
remove, a shop at $90; and so they will go 
through with cach shop, till all are brought down to 
. Here has been a weg Rad $td on oat 
hop, making an aggregate o , being ust equa 
to ts <ohen of the surplus. Wand how stands the 
matter wow! Why, there & one empty shop, as at 
the beginning; aml Ure same process of reduction will 
@ om, Wil the price is brought down 6 low as to ia- 
pea geome persons to emhark in trade, who, yader 
ether circumstances, would act think of eageging 
in this kind of business. * 


bis principle, which every practical man will | 
readily acknowledze, enters largely into our com -| 
gaecce, woth foreign and eaet> and ger an all 
impertent beariag upon geet. Keeping this prin- 
ciple in view, let «s inqume iste tae effect of a tariff 
upon prices. Su e am artichc now paying 22 per | 
cent. be subd; to a duty of 20 per coat. more —: 
According te the free trade { , the price wilt 
cise 20 per cont.tm our market. But, in fact, this 
eal mot be theicase, the Amereean apemciezat, who 
hes been om the habit of taking this arteche of at 
English heowse (o the amaunt of $2606, wejtes to his 
cor ta Gmeat Bram , in coaséderation 
of the increase of dutty, aud consequently the <i- 
sainished sale whioh the anticipates, he can now take 
but $1,000 worth of the article, untessthe manufac- 
turer will coduoelas price. The British manufac- | 
turer, kknewong full we'll tet Uf 1 000 worth of thie 
fabric &c throws eato ‘hts home mack: t,t wull ao 





made to the protective system on the ground of its 
raising the price of the fabrics protec ed. In some 
eases the imposition of duties will nar affect the pri 
ces at alts in other cases only fag ash ort period; and 
in other cases it may raise them, bu! rarely, if ever 
to the arncuat of the daty. These pc sitions are fatty 
sustained by the experience of the pas .. We admit ,he- 
cause we intend todo Gali juice io this subject. 
that duties, self-considered, aii othe cr things being 


the same before ami after the impos tion of the duty, | for the abor of owr country, 


would increase grices; but such @ «case cap hardly 


lexist. The very imposition ofthe <tuty woukl ef } fur the poor and de 


fecta change. The duty would tem to check impor 
tations; < ds 
the fsreign. granufacturer, wh» would reduce hy 
price: the duty would also indwce cur own citizens 
to go into the maaufacture; aatith + new competi- 
tion would have a further temde:ecy 10 bring down the 
peice. These, and other cémes, would counterset 
cutwely, o¢ gactiztly, the tendemcy of the duty to in- 
crease the price. Fiat pricée th-mselves are only 
relative. If the imposition of a auly should increase 
the prize of articles 10 per cené., and the encourage- 
reel fe 4 shout’ mpeonesse tie ability. to pur- 
chase to the same exteaX, wo additional burden 
eould be thrown upon the community. And this 
we believe to be the cberacters of vur present sytem: 
i encourages industry, aud #6 coniributes to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. © 
The comattee are aware Great j\ is said, thut if 
duties ead ee medace prices Gaey can afford no pro- 
Gectica te the weaufectumar. But the committee be-| 





dimce the price, amd teesen the valuc of hie whole 
stock on hand, immediately reduces his pniae, and so° 
supplies his old customer with the usual quautity of 
the article. The amount of reductian wét depend | 
rapem the etate of the market—sometcumes tt aval ibe | 
mare, 2nd sametmmes & will be lees. = The ave-| 
cage, gachaps, would be one-half of the increas 
ed duty. 
half of the additional duty, the actus! duty paid 
by ‘the importer woght fe ZO par asst. anetead | 
of #0. Tins mould caiee Qhe pnice wm Our market 
anly 10 per oest; but 2s the inancevead duty would 
exc mareLastuncrs, they would emboenk wath | 
ankee zeal in this species ef memnnciane. Vise 
would produce competition at home,:and the increas- | 
ed quantity of the article thrown into our market 
would Mawe 2 tendency to produce a surplus; and this 
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or condition: We ask that they may 
this would create 2 surplus in the hands of | against the restrictive legislation er hs sarin 
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' price to destroy our manufacturer 
—with the duty, he must come down to the lowest 
price to compete with him. oe’ 

From the view which the commilfre have presen- 
ted on this subject, it will be seen that they athere to 
the present system, becanse they believe it to be 
truly au American system—oné which is adapted: to 
our-wants and suited to owr condition. - We plead 
not for the manufacturers, as such, but we plead 


however jt inay be em- 
nblest .of our &itizens— 
fenceless—of whatere 


ployed; we plead for the hnx 


¥ lacs, sex, 
be 

of the old world. Our laborén ask nothing ian tale 
field. O11 the ground of a jut reéiprpcity they hate 
nothing to fear; bul, WithGat protective duties. the 
wilds are fearfully against. them: The .two: great 
Hens which go mio prodpetions of all- kinds, are 
capiial and Jabor; and m hoth of these the foreigner 
bas a manifest advantage over our citizens. In’ Enc- 
jand, anel op the continent. capita), i9. worth ‘only 
three or four per cent., while in_ thas country it is 
worth from six to eight. Exrvfiean labor cost from 
five to nine shillings per week, exclusive of board 
while in this conntry labor casts nearly that per day. 


Under these cireumstances, how can the Americah 


manofactureror mechanic Goppete with those of 
E.rope? We want protective duties mamdy to coma- : 
teract the influence of cheap eapital: and ‘cheap labor. 
Give us dnties barely sufficient to rake up these 





Weve that theme ie ao practical inconsstency be- 
twoee ihe pevtienc, that @eties in a given case | 
may teduce the poice of the wrlicle, and at the saine | 
Gime protect our ows manuieeturer. We will illus’ 
trate Ghis principle by 2 temisar case. et 


An artecle wow Tree of duty is selling in our thar- 


fectuced and sold in this country. 
our citizens go into the exemafacture of thy article,! 
and what wall be the cooul@ Why, the foreign many | 
facturer, whe tas herctofere enjoyed the monopoly | 
of our market, and wo # enjoying lange profits, | 


equalities, and our farmers and mechanics, our 


| Manufacthrers and navigators, or, in one ‘word, owr 


laborers, can contend succesfully with those of any 
olher pation. ry : aes pF 

We, as a people, are ‘peculiarly situated. Our 
rast unsettled country creates a demand for capital 
and labor, which raises thems in vatne far abeve the 


Tike foreign manufaeturer pay ing one- | ket for $1.20. The elements which make up this) Baropean standard. We are seporated frorn tiie old 
: price are these: cost in (umengn market, $F; cost of] world hy dastanre, and by the nature of our jnstitutions 

tien, LJ cents; importer’s profits, 10 cents-—) Tre ieading characteristic of ur count 
‘\mpacumge $6 BY. At this price the urticle cap be mantk| jor laborers are citiz-tis-—are 
Now, let on€ of} 


y is," that | 
freemen. * : 

_ This tends to elevate the workinz: classes ahd to 
secure to labor ts just reward. View the condition 
of our labor as compared with that of Enrope; the 
Evropean manufacturer, estimate the eost at 
which he can produce a fabrie, engines what is the 


‘will ammediately put the article at ninety cents to: bo. est snm that will barely feed and clothe the Jlabor- 


Wl to keep demu the price. Cleve would the Americ2e importer— thes being the cost of the ar} er. He sets down nothing bike profits to his laborers, 


be a double competition—a competition between the 
foreign and the domestic manufacturers, aad a com- 
petition betwean the doaestsec @aenulaciurers them- 
selece. Tine nedwrall tontiency of thie world ihe te 
reduce the price. [ts qperetseomn would &c mene 
fess iag tu the character of the 
emanufaceure.. {f it were e« costly kied of man- 
ulacture, or one whick required great ckill, it would 
take longer to bring about this ceduction; but rf ttre 


mwmclaciame weneol suck 2 aatere as to raguire but He musi, tirewetfane, abanden his business, give up bis | Enropean Jahorers, eonstit 


fatthe ceprtel or little cxpemionse, the etilion, 
and consequeat reductian, would be more tmmosiate. | 
After making aid dwe aillowaaces fuc fluctuations, 
from various cameos, we tay it dowa 26 2 principle 
wiheeds willl bald goad, that where duties are judicious -. 
fy laid upon articles, tke manufacture of which is 
suited to our condition, the ter leecy 6 whtimetels to 
reduce, rather tham taoreuse the price. To this, of | 
course, there are exceptions; but the case of coarse , 
cottems, aud weay arucles af han!ware, clearly show | 
Ohe truth of cur posi lesan. 
I,et any man compare the prices now, with what 


| price, beth én Europe amt America, with protective 


Ee wil willingly forego ali profit for the! 
time being, Coc the parpoae of crushing the imfani 
establishment in this cogeity; and the importer witli 
give 4p cnc-balfof bis grditts rather then lose. this! 


i 


ec PRtiwn of hic business. This will reduce the price \. profits. 
the of the articte G/teen cents, bringing it down to 4) U5. | miserable subsist 

The American m.nufasiurer immedsately finds the) try he must 
‘ article in the market at thts reduced price, which is,’ his business 


im fact, bess thaw ke can manufacture the article for. | 


establishment at great sacmafice, and yiek) the mar- | 
ket to the foreign manufmeturer, who Baoding his new | 
rival domcoget, will immediately demand the old, 
price, and put dais artiake af $1; and the consumer in| 
¢his conntry will be cempelled to pay $1 20, or per- 
haps $1 <5, to make up tthe loss which the importer 
ané fureign aceeufpetuner sustained during the peri- 
od of competition. Tihikis the result whew the arti | 
cle ts free of duty. 


Now we will teke the same article, at the some 





@aties. A duty of fifieas cents is imposed upon tbe 


but berely aljows therm an animal subsistence. But 
the American manufacturer must eng tire, not what 
will barely feed the. leberer, but what sum will 
give him a comfurisble sepport, and heave him’ fair 
Au Enrope the laborer gets nothing but a 
anee from day to day; in this coun- 
share wih hn employer the profits of 
» by the merease Of bys wages. This 
between the character of Ainerican and 
utes the necessity fur’ pro- 
lectove duties, Jfour laborers were bike the serfs 
of Russia. or panpers of Eaghand, competied to labor 
for the lowest possible sum whieb would sustain 
‘heir corporeal system, we might compete succesfully 
with foreign manufacturers without protective duties. 
And do the enemies of the tarilf wish ta bring down 
the lubor of this country to the low leve) of the En- 
ropean standard? ‘This is the direct tendency of their 
loctrines; and it becomes the working men of this 
country, who, by being a vast Majong, trate at all 
times the destiny of the mation in their hands, to 
inquire whether those can be their friends who would 


diflerer ce 


they were twenty years ago, and he will see that, article to encourage dumestic mavuisetures. This, | reduce their wages so as to deprive Use of the abil- 


there has teen a great reduction in the price of al- 
guoctevery manulactured article. But this statemend 
is moet iby saving that competition has produced la- 
ber-cawing machines, e048 the great cmprovecents ta 
machinery tiave had the effect io reduce the prices 
of manufactured articles. We admit this lo its fut- 
lest extent. But what has caused this improvoment 
in machinery? Protection created a competition, 
and competition has been efficient cause of thes iun- 
prowements. That mventive powes which Has been 
exerted in perfecting machinery, would have ¢lum- 
ered for ages to come, as it has for ages past, had 
ect aazeufactures beew prosecuted under such brisk 
competition, that necessity, which i the moiber of 
invention, demanded the employin ‘nt of dabor-eaw ing 
machines. It is to proteetion that we ewe compe- 
tition, amd Lo competition we owe these improvesmeiis 
in machi which have contributed to the reduc- 
tion of prices. So that, afterall, this reduction is 
to be ascribed to proteetivn, to the industry which 
tstimulates, andthe genius which it cxees. A 
comparison of prices before and after the tariff, wi'l 
show a redyction on almost every article of man- 
ufaeture.* 
The remarks offered, on the subject of prices, are 
d eemed sufficient to show that no objection can be 


*yue Appendix D. 





| the article broughid before the duty was inpused.— 


Cae pr Hece, then, dhe manufacturer is protected, 


| added to Lae former prise, $1 20, would bring the ar- | 
licte 


up to $133. The foreign manufacturer fears’ 
that be aba] lose the American market, aud conse- 
questiy, de prevent a surplus in his own market, 
| aad ereate a surplus bere, he will at onee put his ar- 
— at cost—nineiy @unts; the importer with forego 


| bring the artiede down to $1 20, the very price which 


‘To the mean ume the American manufacturer pro- 
| duces thearticle, which he can sell for the same 


‘aad the cousumer ties 0 additional price to pay.— 
| The étaportation will aot be maternally checked; and 
| this, with the domestic production, wabh create a sur- 
| plus, which will tend @o a reduction of the price.— 
A sharp competition ill ensue, and necessity, that 
mether of invention, will bring out improversenis in 
machinery, so that the urticle can be procured at a 
cheap rate. The skill, also, which is acquired, will 
enable the manufacturer to turn off the article at jess 
expense, and so affeed it to the consumer at a reduced 
price. Thus wil] diseriminating duties protect the 
mannfaeture, and at the same time cheapen the arti- 
cle. de it not so? Does aut experience justify this po- 
sition? Without adaty, the foreign manufacturer 


| falf his profits, aud tele off five cents, which will) 


ity of sup orting themselves and fadaubies. 
in diseussing the subject of the tariff Sy 
conmumittee have not treated wu 
they regard that question 
Which hus been recommende 
sanctioned by every congress, needs “not the feeble 
suppost of this committee. Washington, who presi- 
ded im the convention whieh framed the constinabon; 
Madison, who was the writer of that matchless in- 
Strument, Jetlerson, its great democratio ex under; 
these have given in their testitnany in support of the 
constitulionality and expediency of the American 


system.* The first revenue bill passed under the 


constitution, bas on its face the sulemn declaration 


that it Was designed to pay the debts of the U. States 
not only, but to encourage and protect mantfactures.* 
In conclusion the committee will say, that, from 
the fullest examination they have been able to 
make they are impressed with a Gru, conviction 
that any material alteration in our present revenue 
law would be uowise aud inexpedient. ‘They will, 
therefore, elose in the Janguage of the Penasyl- 
Vania wemorials, expressing their stro:g desire 
“that congress may abstain from legistation. upon the 
subject, aud thereby give peace and pvospemty; to the 
country.” 


Stem, the 
pon its Comstitutionality : 
as settled. A systeus, 
d by every president, and 








sells at the maximum price—with the duty, he 
sells at minimum. Without the duty, he could ‘pre: 


— 


*See Appendix 
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“Review or THE WEEK Pulines and the apyroaching 
elecuons are the ali abserbing thenms. The stealy 
noise and husde of busicess poss unheeded furthe mo- 
ment ‘Thousands upen thouwands of people are con- 
stantly in metion, in all direc ions, ike a troull d sea, 
avdeach one secans o be in ear:est to secure the suc- 
cess oF the caus® he hae e-poused. 

The next clecton that tuk) s pl ce is shat of our own 
state, Maryland, whiti comes off oe Weduesday nex. 
‘The contest is very =piriiediy maintained by both par- 
tik, Our next auiaber ailino doubt furnish the result. 

Meautime, buying and ‘geting gai? ss vot without its 
devo:ces Business progresses in i inddst of the poltt 
cal bustle as if nothing disturbed ite current. “The a-- 
tempted panic in relativn to epecie, is no go,—and rate 
of interest avsin si. bstdiy. 

The N. Y. Express of Thursday says: * Money ts get- 
ting more abunda it, an abundacce is) offered at New 
YorkSiate Stocke at 4, Large loans have buen uni 
ou Ohio sx 4t 4g on tires mouths tine. 2 

Bickuel?- Reportar. f this week says: * Money ts still 
fabunda t.? * 7 * * The barks of the city and county 
are pursuing the even tnoref their way. aad all seem 
ty be duing a pretty fair business” 


Bans 1reMs.— The State Bun’ of Alubama, A re.luc- 
tion of the cireu!athoa OF tus bark aid us breiches has 
been eff-cted within the Leet twelve monta ,by burning 
is noes, to the aurount of $1,223,000. Another b uifire 
is to be made, and consequent reduction in a few weeks. 
The preset circulation is about as tolluws,as given b, 
the Mobile Registers 

Branch bank at M. bile, $1463 591 


Branch bank at Moatgomery, 475 657 
Branch bank at Decatur, $27. W0U 
Ste bank at Tuscalousa, 5:0.000 
Branch bank at Huatssiile, 40 OW 


$3 W06,528 


Excuanege. N. York on Loadon 1043; on France 
6:. 23. 
Sprere. ~The packet +h'p Gladiator kf No York this 


The Louis) Puil-ppe 

sailed tor Havre on th 24h), havi $65 000 in specie. 
The amount of specie exported trom oN York. from 

the first Angust ty 23.1 S: prea r, has been $1.62) 31s. 


Frovr. ‘The inspections of ths week in Balimere 
cunprise 7,777 barrels, and 5470 ba f berrels Prices 
4 25 for ew, anid $3 T5 for uld. Receipts light  De- 
inand aso light. | 


Teracco. Irspections of the werk at Baltimore com- 
rise 800 hds. Marviand, 334 Obie. 23 Ke ntuckveeatsid 7 
Virginte-—total 1,203 hds, 
ing the veek comprise 690 his. Bair qaatities continue 
in demand, but interior is ve ry dull 


Tos.cco crop oF Marytann. Having taking some 
pains since our last, to nsceriais, We have now no he-i- 


é . - 4 ! 
tatian in prenoaneing that the cropof tie state will be 


nearly an average crop iy quan’ity, and deciiediv ahove 
an average qredity. Ie bas maiured eertier and fairer 
thaw commen, and has alrealy been frearly all Aoused 
or “secured.” “Tiere will be a larger prop rion of it 
than usual of that ud virable Haver for whieh Marviand 
tobacco remains uArivalle: ha the estimation of Bury. 
peans. Without any oecasion for firing tiis season, 
the plant will eure in perfection. 


Tae sugar crop oF Lorisian:. 
Tropic says: “We atnderstand thet the cane is ia the 
most flourithings conditiea in all pars.of the sugar dis- 
tricts. A friend of outa who has lateiv returned trem a 


tonr in the adjacent parishes, iaformis us that be has ne- ; 


ver aren the enne- so alhindant and soluxertant. In the 
parish of Plaquemine be has seen cane 10 feet high, and 
veluminous in the extreme Mr. Pierre Rapp, a well 
kuown planter there, has butinated his tiatention to com- 
menece rolling from ihe 34 to the Sth of the ensuing 
month.” 


To: ato crop. Few persons have an idea of the value 


and importaecce of this crep in this country. Accord g | 


to the census of 40, the potato crop of the United 5 ates, 
exceeced one hundred and eight callow busheis—e qual, 
in Value, at 25 cents a bushel, to $27,000 WO. 

Oi: this quantity, there were procuced in 

New York, 13 123 6f4 buehels. 
Maine, 10 395 280 “ 
Penusylvania, 9 535,653 “ 
Vermont, 8,869 751 “ 
New Hamp-chire, 6 2ub 606 a 

The quantity has increased since that period, and the 
repurtof the census then was considerably below the 
actual amount of that peried, for usder an apprehension 
that they were to be tuxcd tor what ley reported, they 
ne doubt gave in the extreme mininum. 

We regret to leara from various directions, that thie 
fal’s crop is likely to” be very deficient. From Matne, 
we have met with few complaints on the subject, brn 
between that state aud the state of New Jersey, the fui- 
lure will be veneral. Besides the severe drougint, a dis 
ease has assailed the potato tn whole districts. and swept 
the whole that were growing. A letter fron: New York 
eaves, “The Shakers, whe engiged to. deliver 15,000 
bu-hels here. have notificd their inability to furnish a 
single bushel.” In this section of the Union, the crop 
will be very short, net only of po'atoes, but also of tur 
nips end cabbayes. 


The sales of Maryland dur- | 


The New Orleans : 


i 


> 
be) - 
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| AMERIcaN<SLK. A variety of beautiful fabrics, vest 

paicras, efayms, dresses silk, velvet, Ke, manutacrured 
pty John WEG Mount Pleasant, Jeflerson Co.. Oho, 
:are oow exighi gt, and for sale by Mr. Welburn, Ne.7, 
South Sixth’S*. Philadelphia. 


Woon. Sale at Baltimore this week to the extent of 
babow 25,000 Ihe. common Washed and unwashed have 
beet “‘nieads a 3 a 31) cents for the frmer and. 20 a4 2h 
‘cents perth. for the latter. 
rhadd of allgiatiies with oaly a tolerable demand, 


Rostux.. Phe. issessment of property has increased. 
/S7.009.00) the pa sent year. ‘Tue rate of taxes will be 
i diminished. ” Shine 


¢ 


Inerease of the value of assessed 


Bro «Lyn, N. 7. 1 
over the assessment of 


property this year 31,415,725, 
1343. 


Cnhuncnarrains. The Wethodist Episcopal C.ne-nion, 
Suescmbiead at Bowling Green. Ky. on tne bb rostant. 
PRishop Janes, #f New York. presiding—-abdui 130 mite 
isto rs In attencatwe. 

The Ousie Conterence of the Methodist Epi copal 
Church cl med irs sestion at Marivta on the P2ch just. 
Bishop Watch presided, agsisfed by Bish p+ Sowe and 
Jaces Daring the couterence a ventleman from Vir- 
‘ginia presented hiagelf for elder’s orders It having 

been understood that he had beea a slaveholder, consi- 
derable excitement ensued. Ir was stated tuat be had 
liberated ail bis slaves sone mente years since, but that 
afier rena a sheritinein Qu , they returned to the 
protection of their’ tornier master, and though-he had 
i their services, he sas potia fret t-eir owner. br was 
hasceraived: however, chat be had seld ove of Lis slaves 
Who bad retur ed. ‘his imluced che triegnis of the ap 
pleas to Consent to the pos porement of the case until 
| the nogt seesion of the conf rence. “Tce conte ence T- 


fir-e.l-te concur in the reselution of the Genera. Coufe- | 


jrenee, recoumne ding the caanze in thé sixth restr ¢ tive 
rule, nly one person voting ia its fav. r, and 132 aganet 
ct Bish p Wangh, to his eclosion address, declared his 
behet thatthe church weuld uot be divided. 


‘There is a large stock on: 


~ ~—— n>... 


Foatiricatioxs. [t is reported at Frederickton, N. 
B., that the imperial parliament had appropriated the 
sun of £70,000 for the erection of military works at the 
Graud Fails: ‘The works will soun be commenced. 


Tae Sr Grorce’s packets A new line between N, 
York and Liverpool bas bev formed. The St. George 
of 1,000 tons, Cap’. Perris, sails onthe 7th Oct. The 
Ragifig and the Hale ofeight hundred tons each, and the 
St. Puttick, of 1,000 tons, will follow in succession 





Mexico. By the arrival at Savannah‘of a vessel in 
‘eight days fron Havana, fil s of the Diario dela Haba. 
na and Diariv de ja Marina have been received, which 
contain Jater inelltgence from Mexice than has before 
vteached us. “The Marina of the 7. says: ‘By the arri- 
-Walatthis port yesterday of the British mail steamer 
;‘Teviot, in tour days from Vera Crvz, we have the fil. 
lowing annotincement: ‘An express arrived at this city 
on Wednesday morning from Monterey with official 
despatches for the supreme government relating to a ce- 
jsire manifested by President Houston for a siuspe usin 
of hostiities, alreacy commenced by the Mexican army 
on the other side of the Rio Brave. The governmeit 
net having yet published these important commanica- 
‘tous, We are of Course ignorantof the ierms.’” 


Matunmr.s desirayed. A tremendous hurricane. on 
the night of the 4iaunst. ‘Tois beawiful Mexican eyy, 
(abounding In iuxanous habrations, and provided with 
1 bO only ibe necessaries, but mest of the luxnries of Tile, 
Was, As it Were, Tn a nioweut laid waste. The heaviest 
destruction was at the wo mouths of the Rio Grande, 
i thirty miles below she city. Here scarcely any thi. g was 
j saved. < Two bundred lives already ascertained tu have 

been |es’ t 
| The M. xican coneul at New Orleans has appealed to 
the liberalny of its citizens in behalt of che sufferers at 
Matamor.s. : 
| Gey, Shannon, our minister to Mexico, was robbed 





(on his way front Vera Craz to the citv of Mexico. 
| ‘The following Texan prisoners, confined atthe castle 


bof Pe rote, have been release d:--Capt. Win. Ryon, Co!. 
IW. PF. Wilson, Wailace James Armstrong, and ‘Thus. 


| Deatus during the last week, At Bulsimore 41, of i ‘jan yy) 


were tre® col red aid 
At Oh-rie tin S.C. 
adult and 4 children 


which i3 were underone vear 6 
3 oshives—T) diced « f cousumption, 
2adul anc 3 childrer, wi tte, 2 


colo -d = Toral Th. 


‘Ewo hundred persons have died of yellow fever at: 


Go lyestou during the four weeks ending Aug ist 1. 


Marrngvakes. At Trinid.id. on te 30h Avgust, at 
3 P.M... ne tubabitants were aroused trois: sleep by the 
shock of an eartquake severer thom any re tne ubered 
there exesot that of 13250 Deep anxiety was felt for the 
fate of agjrcent Islagus, aot beard trom up tu the 3d 
Jiistats’. 

A shock bf an earthquake was felt at Livingston 
coun't, No ¥.. oa the muht of the 19th inst., accor pa- 
omted by aa explosion, like a heavy clap of distant thun- 
der, whieh [ested nearly amuniac. The night wus per 
. dretly cloudh es. 


Exections. Lowistana.-- Alexander Declouet, esq, 
(siie.) nas been eb cted by a iiajority of TO votes, to 
supp y the vacancy inthe state senate oceasioued by 
electing J Morse, cag. (Cate seuator,) a representative 
VW COugress. she Cees. ib the senuiuriul district was 
execeding'y -pirted as upon the result depended the 
political C. biplexi net the seLale, ia which the whips, 
by the resul', hase secured a majority, ‘he first cime for 
a ounber ot years. Having aleo atuajonty im the lawer 
|house they of Course have a majority on jotat ballot, 
| “Phe brother of ex-geverno: Mouton was the loco cans 
‘didate for Feuitor tithe Cou ested district, amd ihe re sili 
‘shows not only @ mueh larger vote bat ulsu a luce gai of 
104 vores since the July elect on. 


DSepteuiber. July. 
Deciouet. Mou-on. Bordelon Morse. 
Sr. Mary 261 1a9 24J 132 
St. M ortiu 30) 277 34 210 
Veruition lz] 115 his 59 
| Latuye te 1M] 31g St 232 
$33 857 Si3 633 
57 633 
| nil isl 
W hig maj. 76 La July so 
76 
Loco gain since July la s lod 


| ene . . . e 
| ‘The seuato ial dis.rie. is but a part cf Uke congression- 


al distriet. The lece niejorty in the same parishes at 
the election of 1Si2 0 8 375 

Muine.— A secord tral t. elect members to the legis- 
jnure was made in Portland. ‘ibe result was as follows: 


Whigs~—Feesenden 1160 Locos--Holden 1088 
Burnes 113! Staples 1102 
Chadwick 1126 ‘Todd 1U39 


Scatterine 99. Whule whig ticket elected. 

Fines. ‘The Lexington cotton factory, at Lexington, 
Davidson county, N. Carolin:., Was burnt down on the 
| 10h ist. suppused to. o an ict of incendi.rism. Luss 
| 60 ro S80 COD 

C.J. Bumford’s extensive fiour mills, at Georgetown, 
D C. on the 22 !—loss $40 000) ~ Carelessness. 
Kellogy & Smich’s Satinett Factory, at New Hartford, 
| Com. on che 23d ins:. 

A fire vecurred at Bassaierre, Guadalou;e,o1 the 
| 20th Ang. destroying praperty, Wis suid, to the amoum 
Lut $1,060,000. 





| Mosmoz-. Sidney Rigdon who elaimed to be, the 
successur ut Joe Suuth, and was certainly las right hand 
fina y has been regular Sunchurehed” vy the ‘Twelve 
Apos-tl s of the sect at Nauvoo. 

Lyman Wright, ove of the leading Mormens, wich 
thou: 200 followers, of the ultra character, bas coe 
off to the weeds of Woseansivo. The widow of Joe 
(Sanh is aceused-of Wi bhedding the property of the 
‘éheiths whieh was held in ier late busbanws name— 
Vheie is a report that she has purchased property at 
)Eaimpteur where Law aud the seceders reside. The 
| Temple is going alesd wiih astonishing rapidity. a'| 
hands being entployed at i; it is said, in tull fain, 
‘that J»eph wi'l re-appear ais dedication, Bringham 
, Young preached a seroma at Nauvoo jit which he is 
‘said to have avewed the spirt us) wite doctrine—a mat 
ter whieh had ben charged upon and dented by them. 
| ‘Phe St. Lewis R publican suys—“* Many persons ure 
leaving Neuveo, and o-hers would leave it they conld 
(dispose eftheir property. Ata nceting of Mormons in 
, the (3, ar Creek settlement, week before last, thev re- 
pSalved to quit the county. John CG Benet passed up 
pthe aver afew day? sine, to Thi ap’ oa, 





SanrraRy. Two cases of y dhov fever occurred a 
bMobile ov ‘he bath, two on the I6th. Three cases ce- 
curred on the 19-hy none of the Qorh. . 

The New Orleans Bee, of she 16 instant, says— 

“We are now ta the aidst of Sepreaibes, and have 
fe: joyed a season of unexanpled salubrity. There is not 
ja syn or svinptom of fever im our eity.? 

O1 the 17th two death) by yellow fever cecurred at 
atte horpita’. A few cascs alsu were reported on the 
19th. * 


Texas. The Natchitoches Clironicle of the Tch inst. 
teonfirmy the report that President Houston bas arrived at 
i tee scene of the reeent disorders in Bastern Texas. He 
had called out the milina of Sabine aud St. Augustine 
counties, and hed sueceeded in cap'uring Wolter Mor- 
mon, the kader of the * Regulators.” This individus | 
Was inunediately put on trial on several indictments for 
treason ard murder. The report that a pitched batile 
}had taken place between the riva} faetions is also con- 
itirmed, Sixty or eighty persons are said to have been 

kitkd. The Chronicle sta'cs that such has been the 
turbulent and viclent conduct of these lawless bands for 
la year ortwo tha! society on the frontier was completely 
| disorganized, and the adjoining parishes of Lonisiana 
i kept alsoin a stateof alann Among the outrages com- 
| mitted # is reported that the * Regulators” pursued one 
| of their vicUins into the parish of be Soto, and murder- 
ed Gun withia a few mney of Mausfield. _ om 


|. Weatner. The weather for 1en days, terminating 
|} with last Saturday noon, was as oppressively warn as 
}any we had this summer. A sudden change took place 
that evening and night. Qa Sunday morning, the 22d, 
they had a smart frost at Hartturd, Con. On Monday 
morning waier staunding in the streets of Farmingtor, 
Cui hada crust of ice upon its surface. Yesterday 
morning, the 27th Sept. we had a slight frust in: some of 
ihe coldest locatities in onr-neizh bornood. 
Havana ‘terer of the lith says: “Aftera drought of 8 
jmouths duration, the island of Cuba has at length been 
| visiied by most retreshing and «bundantiains. Vegeta- 
(ion begins once more to flourich, and the sugar and w- 
| tbacco creps look favorable, 
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